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Security Trust and 
Savings Bank 


SAVINGS—-COMMERCIAL—TRUST 


The Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


JULY 1, 


1915 


RESOURCES 


Loans 

Bonds 

Real Estate 
Bank Premises 


iplenabhebirats fyatel Othe! le cigs aac 


Vaults & Safe Deposit Department 
CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

DEPOSITS: 
Commercial 
Savings 


$26,819,710.41 
7,381,9386.51 
33.146.20 
660,000.00 
150,000.00 
203,516.00 
8.858.122,.31 


$44,106,431.43 


$ 1,800,000.00 
1,100,000.00 
851,770.54 


$ 3,654,8538.36 
36,699,807.53 40.354.660,89 


$44,106,431.43 


Over One Million Two Hundred Thousand Dollars in Interest Paid to 


Depositors Each Year. Our interest to Depositors for the 


past six months alone amounts to over $612,600.00. 


DIRECTORS 


J. F. SARTORI, Presitent 
M. 8S. HELLMAN, Vice-President 
JOHN BH. PLATER, Vice-Pres. 


James H. Adams, CapHalist. 


Wm. H. Allen, Jr.,.President Title 
Insurance & Trust C€%. 


WwW. Jarvis Barlow; Physician. 


J. A. Graves, -~Vice-President 
Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank. 


WwW. LL. Graves, ~Vicé-President 
Merchants National Bank. 


Isaias W. Hellman. President 
Wells Fargo Nevada--National 
Bank, San Francisco and Farm- 
ers and Merchants National 
Bank. 


Henderson Hayward, Capitalist. 


W. H. Holliday, President Mer- 
chants National Bank. 


CHAS, H. TOLL, Vice-President 
W. H. BOOTH, Vice-President. 


W, D. LONGYEAR, Cash. and Sec. 


Joseph Kurtz, Physician. 

R. H. Lacy, Manufacturer. 

T™ ##%-E. Newlin, Vice-President 
Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank. 

H. W. O’Melveny, Attorney. 

J. H. Shankland, Attorney. 

R. Shettler, Capitalist. 

James Slauson, Capitalist. 

W. L. Valentine, Oil Producer. 


W. J. Washburn, Ex-President 
Equitable Savings Bank. 


W. D. Woolwine, Vice-President 
National Bank of California. 


The above Directorate at its regular bi-weekly meetings examines and 
approves all loans and investments made by this Bank. Money to 
loan on improved real estate based upon 40 percent of a conserv- 
ative valuation, 


During the past six months this Bank increased in 
deposits over $1,700,000. We now have 
over 91,000 depositors. 


Special New Account Service 


We have added windows and tellers to our New Account Department to 


care for the unusually large number of people who will desire to open 


accounts during the next few days at Branch and Main Office. 


Small Accounts Especially Welcomed 


SECURITY BUILDING EQUITABLE BRANCH 


Fifth and Spring 


First and Spring 












































Oohe 
California Limited 


Exclusively 


First Claes 


Exta fine transcontinental train 


Takes you through the interesting 
Southwest 


To 


Denver~Kansas City 


Chicago 


Every day 1:10 p. m. 
Santa Fe ; 
City Office Pullman equipment of steel 


334 So. Spring St. 


Phone any time day or 
night—60517—Main 738. 


Quicker time this year 


Fred Harvey meals on the diner. 


MISS LANE 


Specializes in 
Gowns and Fancy Tailoring 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


850 Westlake Avenue, Corner Ninth 
Telephone 53560 Los Angeles 


ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE THROUGH THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 


Los Angeles to 


San Bernardino 
Riverside 


Redlands 


And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


$32 Lenton 
“+ EXPENSE 


Including All Side Trips 


and 


RESERVED SEAT 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 
World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 
or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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WENT DOWN WITH HIS SHIP 


HAT a contrast is presented in the attitude 

of the daily newspapers hereabout toward 
the unhorsed officials of the Los Angeles Invest- 
ment Company, now in the legal treadmill for 
their errors of judgment rather than for greater 
sinning, and that almost fawning complaisance 
expressed, say, two years ago! At that time every 
daily in the city was carrying large-sized copy 
given out by the investment company’s publicity 
agent and collecting therefor, with commendable 
promptitude, in the neighborhood of $12,000 a 
month. This may be a trifle in excess of the 
actual sum, but it is no exaggeration of the facts, 
we believe, to say that in the ten year period of 
1903-13, Mr. Elder and his unfortunate asso- 
ciates paid to the Los Angeles daily papers al- 
most, if not more, than half a million dollars for 
publicity. Less than $25,000 a year in the first 
half of the decade, but in the last half at times ex- 
ceeding the $100,000 mark. 

Now, there is no paper so poor as to do the de- 
throned officials the commonest courtesy. They 
have had their basking, and their day in court, at 
this writing, is anything but harmonious with 
the axiom. If there is any opportunity to pre- 
sent their case in a prejudicial manner before the 
public that seems to be the one taken. We have 
referred to the former officials of the company as 
unfortunate. It seems to be a merited term. 
They were, they are such. Unfortunate, that 
they ever succeeded with the investment enter- 
prise ‘beyond a certain point, for that is when it 
outstripped their limited financial experiences and 
caused them to come a cropper. They may have 
pursued practices that were not strictly ethical, 
certainly, not safe banking as it is practiced by 
our conservative bankers here, but they were not 
trained to the business and they thought they 
were within the law. If the demand for realty 
had been maintained and if the colossal contract 
for Baldwin acreage had never been made the 
company might have continued and, possibly, have 
liquidated in full. 

But the two factors named proved doubly dis- 
astrous; the speculation died away-——-as was in- 
evitable following the era of irrational bonding 
and consequent depreciation of municipal credit 
—and without advance in prices on the wholesale 
purchases the dividends on stock could not be 
made, hence a slump in quotations, a demand for 
the redemption of shares through the guarantee 
fund that, alas, was quickly dissipated. So long 
as the market was an advancing one the invest- 
ment company scheme was a good one, so far as 
it went; but with a decline in realty the bottom 


dropped out of the plausible game and with it 
went thousands of poor creatures who were 
tempted to their fall by the inordinate profits— 
on paper. That all the officials retire without 
feathered nests, without comfortable bank ac- 
counts is proof enough of their unsophisticated 
ways. They believed so thoroughly in the ulti- 
mate success of their plans that they reinvested 
all their dividends in more stock. Foolish, 
wasn't it? but creditable rather than otherwise. 
They might have milked the market to the limit 
and acquired millions. As it is the president and 
founder of the company is practically penniless. 
At least, he went down with his ship. 


PRETTYMAN AND THE ENTENTE 


IGNS of a rapprochement between the Sebas- 

tian and Whiffen forces are visible on the 
political horizon. As the raucous sounds recede 
concerning the prosecution of the scamp, Pretty- 
man, we find the talk of a recount of the mayor- 
alty vote subsiding and a general disposition 
evinced to let bygones be bygones. It is a 
felicitous situation and we trust that the public, 
which dearly loves to be humbugged, is properly 
appreciative. As for the crook who rejoices in 
the appellative of Prettyman, how can he be 
otherwise than jubilant? One week a pariah, a 
fugitive from justice, the next a forgiven prodi- 
gal with his principals extending ten-foot olive 
branches as roosts for the crooning doves of 
peace that are fluttering their wings in the Sebas- 
tian cells: 


hw 


O, children, what a joy to see, 
Our rulers dwell in amity! 

But, hold! What is the district attorney going 
to do about it? Is he satisfied to let Prettyman, 
the graceless, go unwhipped of justice? Is he 
content to have that unprincipled individual 
cavort about Los Angeles ready to take advan- 
tage of the next easy mark, when his proper 
habitat is San Quentin or Folsom? We pause for 
a reply from Mr. Woolwine, whose office, no 
longer hampered by ungrateful appointees is well- 
equipped to land Prettyman where his crooked 
industry entitles him to bed and ‘board at the ex- 
pense of the state. Shall it be said that because 
the two previously opposed political factions have 
deemed it the wiser policy to bury their dead 
pasts that the county prosecutor is ready to as- 
sist in the interment? We trust not; we dare ex. 
ress the hope that Mr. Woolwine will refuse to 
be a professional weeper at the moving picture 
scenario about to be filmed, but is even now 
primed with information for the grand jury con- 
cerning Prettyman, whose past has well-earned 
him a number and a place in lock-step rehearsals. 


If, however, this consumination is not on the 
cards, a word of advice to the late principals ot 
Prettyman: If any private settlement is to be 
made with the election workers, hired at two dol- 
lars a day by Prettyman, trust not the itching 
palm of that slippery customer with the funds. 
Old habits are strong and, ’faith, once he clutches 
the coin he simply cannot divert it into proper 
channels! It is a disease with him, requiring a 
cure analogous to the Keeley treatment, only in 
his case it should be undergone in a state and 
not a private institution. He is equipped with 
prehensile fingers that simply cannot let go. For 
this ailment, which long ago became chronic with 
Prettyman, a rock pile and a stone hammer would 
be a fitting remedy. Thus engaged, for twelve 
hours in the day, the acquisitive nature of the 
gentleman might so work out its destiny that in- 


side of a week he would be in possession of all 
the other stone hammers formerly wielded by his 
associates. Such is the force of habit! 


CHICAGO AND NATIONAL POLITICS 


ITH thirty of the fifty-two national Re- 
W ublican committeemen pledged to vote for 
Chicago for the national convention in 1916 it is 
fairly certain that the big city by the lake will 
be the scene of one of the most intense national 
gatherings the party has known since Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated in the Wigwam in 1860. 
The leaders are fully aware of the rut into which 
the Republican organization has drifted, through 
a too-blind adherence to reactionary tendencies, 
and that more liberal policies must be adopted 
to offset the popularity and prestige of Woodrow 
Wilson is pretty well settled. Under what leader- 
ship the party will attempt to rehabilitate itself 
is by no means clear, although the advantage 
would seem to be with Representative James R. 
Mann, born in Chicago and credited to the Sec- 
ond congressional district from that city. He 
will have the strong support of “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, Representative Madden of the First dis- 
trict, and, in all probability, of a united delegation 
from his state. Mr. Mann is a good party man, 
in the sense that he is alert to the advantage of 
any “break” by the opposition on the floor of the 
hottse, where he is minority leader, but he hardly 
measures up to presidential requirements and is 
not in the Woodrow Wilson class, mentally or 
culturally. 

That the Democratic national convention will 
likewise be held in Chicago is the prediction of 
Roger Sullivan, who already has twenty pledges 
from Democratic committeemen, with only seven 
more needed to clinch the matter, and these are 
said to be promised. It is a foregone conclusion 
that President Wilson will be nominated and his 
campaign will be made on his record, which is 
eloquent argument enough, It is plain to be seen 
that the opposition will employ the hard-time 
slogan of the last two years as the lever to pry 
the Democrats out of power, attributing the slump 
in business to the tariff reductions and capital’s 
lack of confidence in a Democratic administra- 
tion. That the President will be able to refute 
all such sophistries in the campaign is not doubt- 
ed by his following. Here as elsewhere, the pro- 
gressive wing in California of the Republican 
party, is likely to be found affiliating with the 
Wilsonites if the Chicago Republican convention 
fails to recognize in its platform and in its nomi- 
nee the fundamental tenets of the Progressive 
faith. Minority Leader Mann can hardly be re- 
garded as a Progressive. He is of the old order, 
a high tariff disciple and a subsidist. We fail to 
see wherein he could lure back to the fold the 
seceding Roosevelt element. Of course, it is pos- 
sible that the Progressive party will hold a con- 
vention and nominate a full ticket, but the pres- 
ent outlook hardly warrants such a conclusion. 
Where Governor Johnson will land in the event 
of complete disintegration of his national party 
is problematical—just now he is striving to insure 
against political cataclysms by eliminating all 
parties in California elections. Canny man. 

What the political future holds in store for Col. 
Roosevelt is not apparent at this writing. He 
may decide to try to inject life into the Progres- 
sive remnant but he is regarded as too astute a 
politician to attempt the impossible and so far 
as a Progressive triumph at the November 1916 
polls is concerned he realizes its hopelessness. 
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That he may yet be found in the Republican 
ranks is not an unreasonable conclusion. As a 
delegate from New York to Chicago it would not 
be an illogical proceeding for him to attempt to 
shape the Republican platform in a regenerative 
way which, having accomplished, who can tell 
the outcome of the convention’s proceedings? 
Only one thing is certain: That Mr. Wilson will 
be the Democratic nominee. As for Bryan, he 
may make a fifth try for the White House on the 
Prohibition ticket, to the chagrin of the Demo- 
crats, but not likely. We look to see him take 
the stump for Woodrow Wilson next year. 


QUACK-NOVELS AND BLIND READERS 


IDE comment in the daily press has been 

elicited by Owen Wister’s pungent article 
in the June Atlantic on “Quack-Novels and Dem- 
ocracy.” In the main his animadversions are ap- 
proved; in rare instances he has been scolded for 
his alleged pessimism. We are inclined to agree 
incontinently with his conclusions. That the 
guack-novel is a thing which “looks like a book, 
and which is compounded, advertised and mar- 
Iketed in precisely the same fashion” as many pat- 
ent medicines, both harmful and harmless, is a 
true observation. We have in mind a certain ten- 
thousand dollar prize story, the emanation of a 
Chicago publishing house, which was so exploit- 
ed; as literature or even literary the novel fell 
far short. On the Harold Bell Wright book 
product Mr. Wister bears heavily. He forgets 
that the author is in the hands of his commercial 
publisher who inspires such absurd reviews as 
that appearing in the Philadelphia Sunday Dis- 
patch which proclaimed that “the secret of his 
[Mr. Wright’s] power is the same God-given 
secret that inspired Shakespeare and upheld 
Dickens,” while the equally absurd Portland 
Oregon Journal declares that “It is this almost 
clairvoyant power of reading the human soul 
that has made Mr. Wright’s books among the 
most remarkable works of the present age.” 

Considering that Mr. Wright is a lamentable 
failure in depicting the true springs of life in a 
majority of the characters he presents Mr. Wister 
is entitled to show fine scorn for the extravagant 
nonsense perpetrated. As he says, it is like the 
superlative testimonials from those who have 
been swallowing the patent medicines mentioned. 
Mr. Wister is justly concerned about the readers 
of the quack-novel. If the publishers are coward- 
ly, critics worthless (vide above) and novelists 
false, why? Because it is successful to be so. 
But why should it be successful? Mr. Wister 
harks back to the American people, to our garbled 
version of democracy—the answer must wait till 
we are finished with the quack-novel is his ver- 
dict. His article is instigated by a recent paper 
by Mr. Edward Garnett in the Atlantic compar- 
ing American with English fiction. He finds our 
output in a state of collapse and this has set Mr. 
Wister’s analytical mind to work to note the 
reason. Here is the state of mind that tells the 
tale: 

One day in 1911 a young person entered the 
Philadelphia library and asked for ‘something 
good.” Had she read ‘Tono Bungay?’ No, she 
hadn’t. It was put into her hand with commenda- 
tion. She sought its title-page and instantly 
thrust back the volume with a scream of re- 
proach, “Why, that’s two years old! That ain’t 


fresh!” So they gave her a perfectly fresh one, 
just laid that day by Mr. Robert W. Chambers. 


This is delicious and undoubtedly true. Mr. 
Wister follows with excerpts from the conversa- 
tion of Mr. Chambers’ “inosculating” couples. 
The satirist has cleverly analyzed the ‘“quackness” 
of the quack-novel, but it is the reader, not the 
novel, that he is considering; he leaves criticism 
to “our native critics who find Mr. Wright like 
Dickens and Shakespeare.” Js the American 
mind hostile to the artist in literature? as Mr. 
Garnett asseverates and with whom Mr. Wister 
coincides? Yes, And it is the great masses 
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whose minds are warped and led astray by the 
quack-novel writers, zealously abetted by the 
Hearsts of the daily press and of the monthly 
magazines that play up the false, the pseudo vir- 
tuous, the trite, the banal and cause the five mil- 
lions to accept it as the real thing. Of course, 
it is not; it is sham, pinchbeck! But the hard 
sense of the majority is likely to assert itself 
eventually, when the pious sentimentalism of the 
one and disregard of reality in the other quack- 
novel will be properly estimated and rejected. 
Mr. Wister’s excellent article will not effect this 
transformation, but it will help and the favorable 
comment it has aroused is proof enough of its 
need and correct diagnosis of conditions. 


BRYAN AS A ONE-IDEAED MAN 


OST of the world’s progress is undoubtedly 

due to men who were possessed by one 
great idea. They are the ones who have done 
grand and noble acts, have led forlorn hopes and 
accomplished the impossible. Lincoln was such 
an one. Through all the trials and vicissitudes 
of the Civil War he held firmly to his dream of a 
united country. But it is equally true that a 
man’s one great idea may be a mistake. It may 
be wrong in itself or inapplicable to his times, or 
his manner of presenting it may be such as to in- 
terfere with its accomplishment. Garrison and 
Phillips were ahead of their times in advocating 
the abolition of slavery, and their unceasing 
abuse of ali slave owners hurt their cause. Mr, 
Bryan holds one idea at a time, and can see but 
one side of that idea. In 1896 it was 16 to J, in 
1912 corrupt money in politics; now it is peace. 
But will his suggestions lead to peace? Does he 
not insist on a wrong and impossible method of 
obtaining a most desirable result? While he is 
fundamentally as right in his love of peace as in 
his hatred of tainted money, is he not also as 
wrong in his idea of the way of obtaining it as 
when he thought that the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver was the one thing needed to 
insure the prosperity of our country? It seems 
superfluous to say that if your house is on fire 
you do not wait a year before attempting to ex- 
tinguish the flames. Bryan’s great ability in pre- 
senting the attractive side of his idea makes 
caution in accepting it all the more necessary. 
The old saying, beware of the man of one idea, 
is especially applicable just now, when every im- 
portant question needs to be carefully studied 
from every possible point of view. 


ARMENIAN CASE AND THE PROTEST 


HY shouldn’t the German admiralty pro- 

ject its submarines across the Atlantic to 
campaign in American waters against the fast 
freighters and quasi-passenger boats loaded with 
munitions of war? That the American protest 
voiced in the Lusitania case is held in contempt 
by the government, whose titular head recently 
decorated the gallant officer responsible for the 
sinking of the unarmed Cunarder, is proved by 
the recent torpedoing of the Armenian, without 
notice, on board of which were many American 
subjects, twenty of whom were sacrificed. Mean- 
while, not a peep from Berlin in response to the 
second note from Mr. Wilson, prior to the issu- 
ance of which Mr. Bryan went into official ob- 
scuration. What are we going to do about it? 
The kaiser’s attitude is probably defined by the 
Rundschau of Berlin which urges Germany’s right 
to hinder the shipment of contraband in any man- 
ner she sees fit, requiring no instructions from 
the United States on that score, in the Frye 
case as in the Lusitania case. 

There you have it! The sinking of the Armen- 
ian, having aboard a cargo of horses and mules, 
is further evidence of the disregard of the Ger- 
man admiralty for the Wilson protest. Of course, 
much depends on the status of the Dominion Line 
steamer. Was she regularly chartered by the 
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British government as a military supply vessel 
or was she a private merchantman? It is as the 
latter that she was registered and as our custom 
house officials are specially instructed to prevent 
vessels of war clearing as private merchantmen 
the presumption is strong that she is to be in- 
cluded in the latter category only, hence comes 
within the purview of the Wilson protest. [ven 
if she were a chartered war transport the fact 
that she was not commanded by British officers 
and carried no guns and was not listed as a con- 
verted merchantman should have insured her im- 
munity from attack without warning. 

But whatever the status of the Armenian the 
necessity for an expression from Berlin regarding 
the vital points of Mr. Wilson’s reiterated de- 
mands becomes more and more apparent. If, as 
the Rundschau intimates, the German admiralty 
proposes to ignore the immunity-to-noncomba- 
tants contention voiced by Mr. Wilson it is well 
to know this in precise terms before the German 
submarines begin their flight across the Atlantic 
to form a campaign base nearer their quarry. 
With an explicit rejection of the immunity de- 
mands we shall be better qualified to interpret 
aright this threatened invasion of neutral waters 
and deal with the submarines according to our 
later lights. It begins to look as if the kaiser 
were inclined to “make a monkey” of the United 
States, the Armenian incident strongly hinting 
in that direction. 


Rotarians and Roulette Sequence 

In automobiles, on trains and boats members 
of the Los Angeles Rotary Club are wending their 
several ways southward today, bound for San 
Diego on what is really, though not officially su 
termed, their “second annual” trip to that city. 
With the exposition this year the Los Angeles 
enthusiasts are not making the trip a stag affair 
as was that of last year. The San Diego Rotary 
Club is to act as host to the visitors. President 
C. L. Weaver of Los Angeles will call the club 
roll at the get-together dinner Sunday evening at 
the U. S. Grant Hotel. The plans of the club 
this year allow members to make the trip south 
according to individual desire, gathering at the 
Grant on arriving in San Diego. Only the “Good 
Samaritan” committee of the Rotary Club seems 
to have any objection to taking the wives and 
sweethearts to San Diego this year. The com- 
mittee recalls certain contributions received last 
year on the San Diego trip from a source which 
it fears will hot be so profitable with the women 
present. I am told that under the leadership of 
the versatile Roger Andrews, former Rotary 
president, a number of members of the club last 
year raided the office of the San Diego chief of 
police, carried off a roulette wheel which they 
found there and established it in the basement of 
their hotel, where it did a thriving business, all 
profits for the “house” going into the Good 
Samaritan fund. Los Angeles, it seems, is to 
catch Rotarian visitors coming and going to the 
convention of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs which meets in San Francisco July 
18 to 23. The local club is making plans to en- 
tertain with automobile rides and luncheons the 
New York and Texas parties before the conveun- 
tion in the north. Following that meeting a ten- 
tative program has been laid out for visitors to 
this city from July 25 to 30 which includes auto 
rides, mountain and beach trips, luncheons, a visit 
10 the Mission Play and possibly an excursion 1o 
San Diego. 


Westlake Pavement No Feather Bed 

After two weeks of nursing a badly-bruised 
knee the result of being caught under his falling 
horse which slipped on the glassy pavement out 
near Kingsley Drive, John P. Burke, is back at 
his desk at the First National Bank, looking none 
the worse for his enforced vacation. “I never 
knew,’ he confided to me, “that the Westlake 
asphalt was so hard until my horse slipped and 
moulded my right knee into the pavement. The 
driver of the motor that was indirectly respons- 
ible for the mishap evidently thought it was a 
good joke for he left me lying there and drove 
off laughing. When my folks came back that night 
from a long motoring trip in the northern part 
of the state the joke was not apparent for my 
knee was so swollen that the slightest movement 
was torturing.’ However, beyond a slight swell- 
ing in the right knee and a tight bandage that 
envelops the left Vice-President Burke is in no- 
wise incapacitated for duty. 
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JBrowsings in an old 


_ Book Bhap 


HEN in 1904, following the act of the Fifty- 


seventh congress, which authorized the 
publication of Thomas Jefferson’s “Morals of 
Jesus of Nazareth,” I was able, through the cour- 
tesy of Representative MacLachlan, to secure a 
copy of the unique work, I counted myself pecu- 
liarly fortunate, for the edition was limited to 
three thousand copies in the senate and six thon- 
sand in the house, with eager demand for three 
times as many. And now after eleven years the 
Old Book Shop, that receptacle of so many treas- 
ures in print, has yielded another. Like a hawk 
settling on a Rhode Island red pullet [ pounced 
upon the handsomely made book and bore it 
away with me. It is a replica of my earlier prize, 
bound in red morocco, with the margin of the 
covers of all four sides on the outside, and of 
the three outer ones on the inside, as well as on 
the edges, tooled in gold. The title page is in 
facsimile of Jefferson’s handwriting and reads: 
“The Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth, Ex- 
tracted Textually from the Gospels in Greek, 
Latin, I'rench and English.” Folded printed 
maps of Palestine and Asia Minor, facsimiles of 
those plucked by the sage of Monticello from a 
book, follow the title page and then come, on 
numbered leaves, beginning on the left side and 
closing on the right side, the extracts arranged 
in two columns, separated by a black line in the 
following order: On the left hand page, Greek 
and Latin, on the right, French and English. The 
sources are indicated in the margin in Jefferson’s 
handwriting (photo lithographic process). Pre- 
ceding the title page are two manuscript leaves. 
containing in two and a half pages “A Table of 
the Texts from the Evangelists employed in this 
narrative and of the order of their arrangement.” 
Mr. Jefferson evidently had trouble in writing 
this head to his satisfaction for there are elimi- 
nations and interlineations by his pen as the re- 
production shows. 

Twenty years ago, in 1895, the original of this 
interesting compilation was acquired by the na- 
tional government and now reposes in the United 
States national museum at Washington. Five 
years prior thereto Senator Evarts of the library 
committee had reported to the Fifty-first con- 
gress of the existence of the book, supporting a 
bill relative to the proposed purchase of the 
manuscript papers and correspondence of Thom- 
as Jefferson, which was not followed by favorable 
action. In this report appears a description of 
the literary prize, written by Mr. Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, then librarian of congress. He explains 
how the texts were cut by Mr. Jefferson out of 
printed copies of Greek, Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish Testaments and pasted in a book of blank 
pages, bound as already stated. The compiler’s 
original idea was to have the life and teachings 
of the Savior, told in similar excerpts, prepared 
for the Indians, thinking this simple form would 
suit them best. But, abandoning this, the formal 
execution of his plan took the shape as_ de- 
scribed, the book being designed for his individ- 
ual use. He chose the four languages that he 
might have the texts in them side by side, con- 
venient for comparison, explains Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
librarian of the Smithsonian Institute, 

Although in his “Life and Times of Thomas 
Jefferson,” which Henry S, Randall published in 
1858, in three volumes, the fact that Jefferson had 
in mind the preparation of such a book was espe- 
cially mentioned and, indeed, that he had carried 
out his intention was known to students of his 
letters and writings, the volume was lost to sight, 
and might never have been rescued from oblivion 
but for a curious circumstance. In 1886 Dr. Ad- 
ler, when a fellow at Johns Hopkins University. 
was engaged in cataloguing a small but valuable 
Hebrew library gathered together by Dr. Joshua 
I. Cohen. Among the books were two copies of 
the New Testament, mutilated, which contained 
on the inside of the cover a newspaper slip giv- 
ing an account of what Jefferson had undertaken, 
and referring to a letter to John Adams, dated 
October 13, 1813, followed by this note in Dr. 
Cohen’s handwriting: “This and the correspond- 
ing volume are the identical copies alluded to in 
the above article. They were purchased by me at 











the sale of Dr. Macauley’s medical library, by 
whom they had been bought at the sale of Mr. 
Jefferson's library. (See letter to John Adams, 
Jefferson's Works, Vol. VI, 217). As it is inter- 
esting to trace whence the textual extracts were 
taken here is the title page of each of these muti- 
lated volumes that once formed a part of the 
Jefferson library: “The New Testament of Our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Translated out 
of the original Greek; and with the former trans- 
lations, diligently compared and revised. Phila- 
delphia. Published by Jacob Johnson & Co, No. 
141 High Street. 1804.” 


‘Naturally, Dr. Adler was keen to get on the 
trail of the precious volume, but nine years 
elapsed before he was successful in his quest. 
From Miss Randolph, then living at Shadwell, 
Virginia, he obtained the coveted work. In a 
communication to Dr. Adler she stated that the 
little book was one which occupied a great deal 
of Jefferson's attention as extracts from his let- 
ters indicate. April 9, 1903, he wrote from Wash- 
ington to Dr. Priestly, referring to Priestly’s com- 
parative view of Socrates and Jesus, that in a con- 
versation with Dr. Rush in 1798 and 1799 he had 
promised, one day, to write a letter giving his 
view of the Christian system. It was evident, de- 
ducts Dr. Adler, that he considered the Gospels a: 
having much extraneous matter and that by care- 
ful pruning there could be selected out those say- 
ings which were absolutely the words of Jesus 
Himself. He hoped to get Priestly to do the 
work, but the latter's death interdicted. Ten days 
later, April 19, 1803, to Edward Dowse he wrote 
saying that he considered “the moral precepts oI 
Jesus as more pure, correct and sublime than 
those of the ancient philosophers.” In another 
letter to Priestly, Jefferson wrote from Washing- 
ton that he had sent to get two _ testaments 
(Greek) of the same edition and two English, 
“with a design to cut out the morsels of moral- 
ity, and paste them on the leaves of a book.” 


Dr. Adler notes that this is the first definite 
statement of Jefferson’s purpose to prepare such 
a book, which he, apparently, at the time, aban- 
doned in the hope that Priestly would take it up. 
In a letter to John Adams, October 12, 1813, Jet- 
ferson outlines the work he has in mind: “We 
must reduce our volume to the simple evangelists, 
select, even from them, the very words only ot 
Jesus, paring off the amphiboligisms into which 
they have been led, by forgetting often, or not 
understanding, what had fallen from Him, by giv- 
ing their own misconceptions as His dicta, and ex- 
pressing unintelligibly for others what they had 
not understood themselves. There will be found 
remaining the most sublime and benevolent code 
of morals which has ever been offered to man. | 
have performed this operation for my own use. 
by cutting verse by verse out of the printed book, 
and arranging the matter which is evidently His 
and which is easily distinguished as diamonds in 
a dunghill. The result is an octavo of forty-six 
pages.” It would appear from this, comments 
Dr. Adler, that Jefferson made two such books, 
one a volume of forty-six pages, which he later 
enlarged to the book acquired by the govern- 
ment and of which I have a photolithographic 
copy in red morocco binding. That the first vol- 
ume of forty-six pages was not the one that now 
rests in the national museum is proved by Jer- 
ferson’s letter to Charles Thompson, dated Janu- 
ary 9, 1816, in which.after describing the earlier 
compilation he says: “If I had time I would add 
to my little book the Greek, Latin and French 
texts, in columns, side by side.” More than three 
years later, October 31, 1819, he writes from 
Monticello to William Short, referring to the ex- 
tract from the evangelists and his desire to see a 
proper one made: “The last I attempted too 
hastily some twelve or fifteen years ago. lt was 
the work of two or three nights only, at Wash- 
ington, after getting through the evening task of 
reading the letters and papers of the day.” 

According to Randall, in his life of Jefferson, 
it was in the winter of 1816-17, it is believed, 
when the statesman was in his seventy-third year, 
that he carried out his design as expressed in his 
letter to Mr. Short, but apparently, Mr. Randall 
was mistaken, as the letter to Short indicates. 
The first collection of English texts, mentioned 
in the letter to Thompson, is not preserved 
in Mr. Jefferson’s family. Randall regards 
it as remarkable “that neither of these. col- 
lections were [was] known to Mr. Jefferson's 
grandchildren until after his death. They then 
learned from a letter addressed to a friend that 
he was in the habit of reading nightly from them 
before going to bed. It is a habit to be recom- 
mended—and followed by all fortunate holders 
of this unique work. The “morals” as Jefferson 
has well said, remain the most sublime and bene- 
volent code ever offered to man. What better 
reading under the night lamp before closing one’s 
eyes in sleep? See. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


OST of the visiting medicine men have left 


us, after filling innumerable columns of the 
daily press with indigestible discussions of all 
manner of disease in their two weeks’ conven- 
tions. Of course, it is not the physicians’ fault. 
We all know how sternly they frown on self- 
advertisement, and the most famous of them have 
publicity thrust upon them, finding themselves 
misquoted and their demonstrations garbled. On 
the other hand, the most obscure practitioner 
can wake up to find himself notorious by advanc- 
ing a sensational notion, and the more contrary 
his theory is to human practice and experience 
the more notoriety he is likely to win. For in- 
stance, the physician who warned the public 
against over-cleanliness could not have projected 
his name in the papers otherwise. Our old 
friend, Dr, Woods Hutchinson, perhaps, was in- 
dulging in a little satire when he told the mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth Club to “keep your 
shoes on out of doors and you will never catch 
the hookworm.” 
x Ok Ox 
Dr. Rupert Blue’s election to the presidency of 
the American Medical Association was very popu- 
lar here. The people of San Francisco have good 
reason to remember the splendidly thorough work 
done under Surgeon-General Blue’s direction in 
ridding the city of rats and the danger of plague 
after the big fire. 
fie PS 
Why did the American Medical Association re- 
fuse to give a hearing to Dr. Enrico Castelli who 
came all the way from Genoa to demonstrate the 
cure of tuberculosis by vaccination? The Italian 
savant complains that he was turned down be- 
cause he had first disclosed his discoveries to the 
Pan-American Coneress and the Tuberculosis So- 
ciety. Surely, Dr. Rodman, the president of the 


association whom Castelli holds responsible for 
his repulse, had a stronger excuse than that. 


About ten thousand of the 55,000 freemasons 
in California celebrated Masonic Day at the Ex- 
position. Judge Bledsoe, grand master of the or~ 
der, seized the opportunity to denounce the ac- 
tivity of the state-divisionists. “The proposition 
to divide the state is a damnable one,” he said, 
and he promised to damn it on all possible occa- 
sions. “I shall exert every bit of my influence,” 
he declared, “to thwart the scheme of a few dis- 
gruntled politicians to furnish their own ends.” 
Has the president of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, Senator Robert N. Bulla, changed 
the views on this subject which he held so strong- 
ly and expressed so lucidly in The Graphic ten 
years ago? 

ee * 

By the end of the week we may discover what 
is meant nowadays ‘by the term “journalist” te 
which the genuine newspaperman has a pecitiar 
aversion. The Panama-Pacific International 
Congress of Authors and Journalists has a four 
days’ session, but the program seems to be cou- 
fined to the efforts of the former species. Charles 
F. Lummis is to tell us “What is the Matter with 
California Literature,” and Edwin Markham, Ger- 
trude Atherton and Richard Walton Tully who 
have not found much the matter with it will con- 
tribute papers. Markham will speak on “The 
Saving Power of Poetry,” Tully promises to dis- 
close “The Secret of Successful Drama,” and Mrs. 
Atherton’s subject is “Literary Merchandise.” 
Ina Coolbrith is to be presented with a poet's 
laurel crown by Senator Phelan. 

x * * 

Patrons of moving picture shows in California 
outnumber audiences at the regular theater by 
eleven to one. The official figures of the State 
Recreation Commission show the attendance at 
the “movies” last year was 19,436,584 against 1,- 
790,464 at the legitimate theaters. In this city the 
long popular Alcazar stock company has been 
disbanded, and the two leading theaters find it 
necessary to advertise that they are “not moving 
picture houses.” 

kOe * 

General Harrison Gray Otis has joined the 
ranks of the peace propagandists, and his bro- 
chure entitled “A World Embracing Project to 
Secure, Maintain and Guarantee Universal Peace” 
is given a sympathetic review in the Oakland 
Tribune. General Otis refers to his plan as one 
“that will do the business.” Of its main features 
Editor Holman writes: “General Otis does not 
believe that complete disarmament is possible in 
this day or generation and he sets forth as the 
essential factor of his plan a world government, 
composed of a world congress, a world judiciary, 
a world arbitral court and a world official depart- 
ment, with a head recognized by all branches of 
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Life amd Edgar Lee Masters 


UITE the latest planet to make its appear- 


ance in the heaven of contemporary Amer- 
ican poetry is the Chicago lawyer and poet, Ed- 
gar Lee Masters, whose “Spoon River Anthology” 
has, to quote Current Opinion, “sifted him out of 
comparative obscurity as a writer to national 
fame.” Every lover of poetry is already familiar 
with at least some of the two hundred life his- 
tories in free verse which compose this book, 
and there is hardly a literary publication in the 
country, including The Graphic, which has not 
praised it in the last few months. Yet the history 
of its author’s development is but little known. 
The case of Mr. Masters is extraordinary, one 
of those literary metamorphoses that are met 
once in a lifetime. For who would expect that 
a man of forty-five, who had to his credit six 
absolutely undistinguished books, three of them 
in very indifferent verse, would suddenly, in a 
single impulse, blossom forth into a truly great 
work? Yet Spoon River is as different from Mr. 
Masters’ early work as reality is from sentimen- 
tality, as an authentic voice crying in the wilder- 
ness is from empty echoes of the past in a 
ruined temple of classicism. 


In the case of Mr. Masters is seen a perfect 
illustration of the old principle that there can 
be no true poetry that does not deal with life. 
For up to the age of forty-five Mr. Masters wrote 
of shadows, and remained in merited obscurity. 
Now he writes of life, and suddenly he is become 
a power. Two men, two men as far apart as the 
poles, have cast their influence over the two 
periods of his work. One was Shelley, the 
beautiful dreamer of vivid dreams, and one was 
Masters’ friend William Marion Reedy, who has 
tasted deep of life. And, strange as it may seem 
to one who does not know how often it hap- 
pens, it was the incomparable poet who prevented 
Mr. Masters from finding himself sooner. 


This difference is one of disposition. To 
Shelley, his beautiful remote ecstacies, his flam- 
ing ideals, were life. To the young Masters, an 
instinctive realist, they were literature. They 
came to him second-hand, as they come to all 
of us, and although they were not his own 
reactions they stamped for him indelibly his con- 
ception of what poetry should be. It should deal 
with Shelleyian subjects, with stars and roses, 
mountains and mythologies, and the other pan- 
oplies of dream. Anyone who has had occasion 
to read the mass of derivitive verse which is 
daily submitted to our magazines will appreciate 
how common this mistake ts, how much watered- 
down Shelley and Keats cumbers our literature 
today. Mr. Masters kept his brain in two water- 
tight compartments, life in this one, poetry in 
that. And inevitably his poetry was false. 


Then came William Marion Reedy. He told 
his friend frankly that the stuff he wrote was 
“rotten,” because it held nothing of himself, 
nothing of the human experience that many ac- 
tive years had taught him. Friendship and a 
keen critical judgment broke down the water- 
tight compartment. Mr. Masters, metaphorically 
speaking “took off his coat” and, half convinced, 
but half in derision of himself and Reedy, began 
on Spoon River. “You want life, well by Buddha, 
you shall have it, raw!” was his attitude, and no 
one was more surprised than he when Reedy, 
followed by the literary world, salaamed before 
him, It is an amazing history. Would that there 
were more William Marion Reedys in the world, 
one for each potential Masters. Surely, the poetic 
millennium would come if each versifier wrote 
what he’ has seen with his own eyes, felt with 
his own hands, and apprehended with his own 
gray matter! 

x ok 


Spoon River has already elicited besides a huge 
mass of critical prose, at least two poems. One 
is by Carl Sandburg, the Chicago poet who took 
“Poetry’s” $200 prize last year, and the latest in 
Reedy’s Mirror last week, is by Richard Butler 
Glaenzer, himself a vers librist of some note. We 
quote it in part: 

Ever since you revealed to me 

Spoon River, 

I have understood what Keats 

Meant us to feel 

In his sonnet on Chapman’s Homer; 

But your river is broader than the Pacific, 

And the glass you have swung down to our 

eyes 

Has made visible most of Heaven, 

And more of Hell, 

And all of Charity. 








I glory in the lyric masters of our past. 

But you have swept through my heart 

On a river whose rhythm is life: 

Its waves have marched through my soul 

To a music whose art is beauty: 

You have buffeted and choked me, 

And left me bruised . . but at peace! 

For both blow and balm 

Issued from the hands of truth: 

But you have made me a glory of our present. 

She is the genius of your power, 

I glory in the lyric masters of our past; 

* Ok Ok 
As the Nile to Egypt, 
So Spoon River to the New World! 
* * * 
Judgment by Peers 

In this country the real and ever-increasing in- 
terest in poetry, is nowhere more clearly shown 
than in the number of critical prose articles on 
the subject which are appearing steadily in the 
more literary magazines. And of equal import- 


ance with their appearance is the fact that these 
studies are for the most part written by the poets 





Edgar Lee Masters 





themselves. The day when the sentimental lay- 
man could cull bits from their favorite bards for 
the delectation of the reading public is merci- 
fully at an end, and the right of the poet to be 
judged by his fellow-craftsman is more and more 
clearly recognized. 


This right of judgment by peers has long been 
accorded the other arts. In every salon and ex- 
hibition it is the painters who judge paintings; in 
every concert and musical event it is the musi- 
cians who have the last word. So it is with 
sculpture, architecture and the rest. And when 
these things are taught it is by practical crafts- 
men, But poetry is not yet free from bondage. 
To a large extent our magazines and collected 
volumes correspond to the current art exhibits 
and symphony concerts. Yet how often are the 
poems chosen by competent poets? And how 
often, in our schools and colleges, is our youth 
taught poetry by a real craftsman? Yet poetry 
has a craft and a technic as well as a soul, and 
deserves to be treated as a serious art. Fortun- 
ately, however, in the last analysis neither the 
layman nor the college professor can make or un- 
make a poet. It is his fellow poets who judge 
him and whose judgment endures. So it is well 
that they themselves should write for us their 
impressions of contemporary verse, while it is 
yet in the making. 

* * 

For those whose interest still clings to the 
eighties Arthur Symons, the last frail and ex- 
quisite singer, contributes to the North American 
Review a delightful reminiscence of Paul Ver- 
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laine—the man rather than the poet. In this line 
Mr. Symons is supreme. Who can forget his ap- 
preciation of Ernest Dowson? 

* ok 


It is good to see, now that the deluge of war 
Poetry has somewhat subsided, the English pe- 
riodicals returning to the contemplation of pure 
art, and that the poems and personalities fly as 
usual. Poetry and Drama, has not yet resumed 
publication, which is a great pity, since in our 
opinion it is the best of them all. But the Poetry 
Review is out as usual, and the irrepressible Ego- 
ist continues to batter the universe, and to carry 
poetry on its shield. The Poetry Review for 
May-June reprints a “Celtic Castigation” from 
the incomparable James Stephens, which is so 
amusing that we wish we might give it all. But 
here is a part. It is leveled at Ezra Pound: 
sane There are so many things I wish he 
would do: I wish he would not mention my 
name; I wish he would not write quite so mis- 
takenly about Synge; I wish he would not write 
quite so mistakenly about Mr. Lawrence; I wish 
he would not write quite so mistakenly about Mr. 
Joyce; .. . I wish he would not repeat a conver- 
sation of Mr. Yeats, and call it an “imaginary 
portrait” of Sir Hugh Lane; I wish he would 
not say that I ran away from Ireland; I wish he 
would run back to America; I wish he had never 
run away from that great country; I wish he 
would bury himself and stay buried. ae 
"Tis God can do all things He will, and will all 
things He do; 

He can make an ape, an ox, a fox, or a lively 
kangaroo. 

For God, who made all things, has made the 
world and made it round, 

And he made policemen’s feet to beat in the 
verse of Ezra Pound.” 


* * * 


Apropos of Ezra Pound, it is interesting to 
note that in the new Imagist anthology, “Some 
Imagist Poets,” of which we shail say more 
later, he is noticeable by his eloquent absence. 
No one can say that Mr. Pound is a static in- 
dividual. No sooner do we have him firmly fixed 
in our minds as an Imagist than, presto! he be- 
comes a Vorticist, a school whose manifesto be- 
gins “Beyond action and reaction we would es- 
tablish ourselves.” To one who saw the first, 
and we believe the only, number of the Vorticist 
organ, “Blast,” it would seem that short of de- 
liberately asking admittance to the English equiv- 
alent to Matteawan, Mr. Pound could go no fur- 
ther in that direction. We await his next move 
with real anxiety! 

* Ok Ok 


A. IF. Housman’s unexpected reappearance on 
the literary horizon with a war-poem—even 
though it is not a very good one—brings poigant- 
ly to mind the spirit of this gentle English pro- 
fessor who lives so quietly, absorbed in the pen- 
ning of his serious prose works, with never a line 
of poetry these twenty years, yet who wrote in 
his early youth a single slender volume of im- 
perishable lyrics. This little book, “A Shrop- 
shire Lad,” is knit into the very warp and woof 
of many of the younger generation of poets, and 
wherever a group is met together, on windy 
beaches or in “perfumed alcoves,” someone is 
sure to produce Housman, either from a well- 
worn volume or from a loving memory. And his 
welcome is always certain. The lyrics have been 
reprinted innumerable times, but never yet 
enough. They have no titles. Here is one of the 
most beautiful: 


When I watch the living meet, 

And the moving pageant file 

Warm and breathing through the street 
Where I lodge a little while, 


If the heats of hate and lust 

In the house of flesh are strong, 
Let me mind the house of dust 
Where my sojourn shall be long. 


In the nation that is not 

Nothing stands that stood before; 
here revenges are forgot, 

And the hater hates no more; 


Lovers lying two by two 

Ask not whom they sleep beside 

And the bridegroom all night through 
Never turns him to the bride. 
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Brooklyn and Other Unpleasant Things - - - --By Randolph Bartlett 


EOGRAPHICALLY and politically, Brook- 

lyn is part of New York; in spirit it is an 
obscure suburb of Watts. Formerly, when I used 
to read the jokes in the comic papers at the ex- 
pense of Brooklyn, I was sorry for the city; after 
passing the greater part of a month there I be 
came sorry for myself. It is dirtier than Ala- 
meda street and has less civic pride than Vernon. 
Part of the population knows that there is a war 
in Europe, but most of the residents think, when 
the conflict is mentioned, that the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war is still in progress, and that the Demo- 
cratic administration is Cleveland’s second term. 
They have seen automobiles, but, like the farmer 
who saw the giraffe for the first time. do not real- 
ly believe they exist. They have heard rumors 
of the San Francisco Exposition, but it is con- 
fused in their minds with the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial and the World’s Fair in Chicago. And 
not more than half of them know that Hiram 
Johnson is to be the next President. In short, 
matters of common knowledge to children in 
every other part of the country are, in Brooklyn, 
topics of serious conversation in the erudite cir- 
cles, the circumferences of which are, to the total 
population, as the “nit on a gnat” to the great 
behemoth. 


There are four courses open to persons in New 
York who consider going to Brooklyn; they may 
go by surface cars across one of the bridges, they 
may delve into the bowels of the earth and shoot 
through the subway, they may go by ferry, but 
most of them take the fourth course, which is to 
reconsider, and not go at all. The majority of 
New Yorkers, who know of the existence of 
Brooklyn at all, recall it vaguely as an uninterest- 
ing place to be passed through on the way to 
Coney Island, but much as they love their own 
city they would not deliberately go to Brooklyn, 
even if they knew that the best view of the world- 
famous skyline of the southern end of Manhat- 
tan Island is to be had from the foot of Mon- 
tague Street, a fact which the neutral visitor has 
to discover for himself. (He is fortunate if he 
happens upon this knowledge, for when one such 
Columbus imparted the information to a resident 
of Brooklyn the native asked, in wonderment, 
“But what on earth were you doing at the foot 
of Montague Street?’—which is another story.) 


Provided, however, it becomes necessary in the 
course of human events to go to Brooklyn, the 
subway offers a unique advantage, in that the 
same language is spoken at both ends of the sys- 
tem by guards and ticket men, and as this lan- 
guage is absolutely unintelligible you never know 
that you have been misdirected or insulted, and 
follow your natural instincts; these are much 
more likely to lead you safely to your destina 
tion, even if you have never been in the city be- 
fore, than are the barkings of trainmen. It isn’t 
so bad in the subway, moreover, because you pay 
to get in, and you can stay in as long as you like. 
Not that any person likes to stay in any longer 
than absolutely necessary, but if you should get 
off at the wrong station, and discover the fact 
before you pass out through the exit door, you 
simply get on the next train going in the direc- 
tion you are bound. I do not know whether or 
not it ever has occurred to anyone to try to set 
a record for the distance traveled for five cents, 
but the subway presents unlimited possibilities 
for any lunatic who desires notoriety of this espe- 
cial variety. The only difficulty is that, unless 
another lunatic co-operated and brought him his 
meals, he would starve to death. This however, 
may prove to be the ultimate solution of that tre- 
mendous problem, what to do with the harmless 
insane, such as persons who take straw votes in 
presidential years. The only difficulty is that if 
all of them were to engage in this game of see- 
ing who could ride longest on one nickel, the 
subway would become so crowded that it would 
be necessary to evolve a new method of collect- 
ing fares. 

Subway guards, though, are not so bad. There 
is nothing malignant about them, and if, upon 
hearing one of them call out “Bwagh Grrawah,” 
you see the sign “Bleeker Street” at the sta- 
tion, and if, a few minutes later, you hear “Bwagh 
Grrawah” again, and discover that it means 
“Righth Street”—if this puzzles you, just try to 
talk for a few seconds above the roar of these 
subterranean flyers, and see what happens to 
your own voice, and then remember that these 
Subwaysians are doing this day after day, the 
year round. This same effort to converse in the 
subway trains is evolving a new language, among 
commuters particularly, which deserves a distinc- 
tive name, and ought to be called Subwish to dis- 


tinguish it from English, for English it is not, 
having neither soft vowels nor liquid consonants. 
The elevated lines are almost as bad in this re- 
spect, but the streets along which the L’s run are 
much worse. The nasal tones which used to be 
considered typical of the New Englander are 
musical in comparison with the voice of the 
average New Yorker, because he and she insist 
upon trying to talk in competition with the roar 
of these’ trains, below and above the surface. 


But to return to Brooklyn (in reminiscence 
only, thank Providence) the viciousness, which ] 
noted in a previous article, on the part of the sur- 
face car conductors in New York, takes a pecu- 
liar turn in the city across the river. Whereas, it 
is a simple matter to get about in New York, the 
B. R. T. (Brooklyn’s Rotten Tramways) have suc- 
ceeded in adding to the general messiness of the 
street arrangement, or derangement, a compli- 
cated lack of system in running the surface and 
elevated cars; thereupon, the trainmen, catching 
the spirit of the thing, take the keenest pleasure 
in misdirecting the inquirer. Yet it is a waste of 
time to try to figure out for yourself how to get 
about in the helter-skelter town, because it can't 
be done. 

In this howling wilderness there are two oases. 
One is the lovely country as soon as you get 
away from the ugliness and stupidity of the city 
itself. Within a few minutes ride of streets 
which only the efforts of nature in her most de- 
termined moods keep from being as ugly as 
Butte, Montana, there are open fields, unfenced 
woodland, and romantic, old, abandoned man- 
sions in which the vagabond can find the keenest 
joy. The latter, with their privet hedges grown 
ten to fifteen feet high, with the cool seclusion of 
their leafy cloisters, and with the infinite sugges- 
tion that a large, deserted house brings to the 
opn mind, are delightfully fascinating. What 
pleasure more exquisite than to lie in one of the 
nooks about such a place, on a warm June day, a 
backwater of the stream of life, while, not a 
stone’s throw away, is the bay, with its constant 
stream of commerce—but that, again, is another 
story. As for the other oasis, I withhold its 
street location so that it may not become adver- 
tised widely and grow too popular and too popu- 
lous—but it is a little German cafe where there is 
served a dark beer that is nectar and sandwiches 
that are ambrosia—and at such prices that one is 
inclined to regard the proprietor as a_ philan- 
thropist. If all places where food and drink are 
served were as this, there would never be such a 
word as prohibition. The like of the beer I have 
not found, no, not in Gotham, and I am an earn- 
est seeker, but as the place is located near a sub- 
way station (nay, I shall not tell which one) the 
journey from New York is not hazardous. I must 
add, in order to avoid incurring the animosity of 
W. Irving Way and Cyril Bretherton, that J am 
maintaining neutrality by patronizing, with equal 
zest, an Italian table d’hote down near Washing- 
ton Square, over which there presides an exquisite 
cameo in the guise of chatelaine, who lends to a 
bohemian atmosphere a grace and dignity that 1 
am confident are not to be found at the Ritz or 
the Plaza, with all their formalism. 


I thought, at one time, this also might be an- 
other story, but one evening, going early to the 
little restaurant to be sure of a table, I arrived 
at the same time as the Cameo herself, and she 
was accompanied by a huge individual who might 
well have been cast for the role of a Sicilian 
pirate, and the ogre and the Cameo were chat- 
tering and laughing over a wisp of a baby. Ina 
few minutes the baby had been stowed away ina 
corner, doubtless being nursed by the Pirate, 
while the Cameo, now all dignity and grace again, 
was passing among the rapidly filling tables—and 
yet silly folk insist there is no romance in the 
world today. I discovered this table d’hote before 
I did the Brooklyn Paradise of Malt, and was 
immediately for the Allies, hook, line and sinker, 
but since I have found the philanthropic German 
purveyor of gastronomic joy, I feel my allegiance 
wavering. It is a delicate situation for a neutral 
with an international appetite. 

But I am forgetting Brooklyn, and while this, 
in itself, is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for, in this case’ it is a violation of the unities, ana 
so to be avoided. One of the pecularities of this 
borough is the difficulty in finding a hotel. There 
are several hotels there, but few persons know of 
their location. It so happened, on my first visit 
to the place, that I desired to stay over night, as 
I wanted to be there early the next morning. At 
Atlantic Avenue, which is the center of the local 
transportation systems, I started on the hunt for 


a room. I looked wp and down the several inter- 
secting streets for a sign of a hotel, but none was 
to be seen. I walked a few blocks in every direc- 
tion, and still was unsuccessful. I inquired at the 
Long Island Railway information bureau without 
result. I went into a restaurant and partook of a 
frugal repast, for the sole purpose of interviewinz 
a waiter on the subject, as waiters are usually 
well informed on most subjerts, but still there 
was no clue. Nobody had ever heard of a hocel 
in Brooklyn. I then asked a policeman, and he 
said he believed that, along Flatbush Avenue 
somewhere, there were boarding houses, but he 
did not know just where, and as for hotels, he 
never before had been asked about such places. 
Finally, I discovered a dingy sign, “hotel,” coated 
with dust and dim with age, but could find noth- 
ing underneath to suggest the source of the name, 
excepting a saloon. I inquired there and found 
that the hotel was an adjunct to the bar. The 
bartender handed me a sheet of paper, on which 
to register, and I noticed that the last previous 
entry was several months old. 

However, it was a case of any port in a storm, 
so when the bartender handed me a key attached 
to a brass tag about the dimensions of a small 
stove-lid and told me I would find a number 
corresponding to the one on the tag, on a door 
somewhere upstairs, I started out on the search 
for my room, I found it in a corner of a dark 
corridor, three flights up and no elevator. It 
might be called a room by stretch of imagination, 
but there was no room in it. At least it could be 
relied upon to be free from vermin, as no self- 
respecting insect would live in such a place, even 
if it had the patience to find it. The bartender 
had cannily collected the rent in advance, and 
besides, I was too tired to resume the chase. By 
reason of a strong constitution I succeeded in 
surviving the night, but I shall never look the 
same. The hotel sign, it seems, is used to gain 
for the saloon certain privileges from which it 
otherwise would be debarred. I would have saved 
a great deal of time, and it would not have cost 
much more, if I had, in the first place, gone by 
subway to New York and stayed at the Knicker- 
bocker. 

Yet no city is without its virtues. The largest 
Sunday School parade ever held in the history of 
the world, took place in Brooklyn a week or two 
ago. 
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the world government as well as the powers com- 
prising the universal peace pact. He would have 
a world army and a world navy to obey and serve 
the world government and to be its strong right 
arm. The men, arms and ships are to be con- 
tributed from the several nations composing the 
universal alliance in proportion to the military 
and naval strength, financial ability and popula- 
tion of each. In short, he hopes to create a fed- 
eration of the world, closely modeled upon that 
of the United States.” 
kk Ok 


Archbishop Hanna received the hearty con- 
gratulations of the Knight of Columbus at the 
dedication last Sunday of the handsome and com- 
modious home ot the San Mateo council of the 
order. The prelate prophecied that that there 
would be an enormous influx of immigrants to 
California at the conclusion of the war in Eu- 
rope. “The people of this diocese,” he said, “must 
be prepared to receive the homeless hosts.” Jo- 
seph Scott came up from Los Angeles to attend 
the dedication and was one of the speakers at the 
banquet, his subject being “The Catholic Lay- 
man.” 

* Ok Ok 

Raymond Benjamin, grand exalted ruler of the 
Elks was banqueted by the local lodge before his 
departure for Los Angeles to preside at the gen- 
eral convention. John G. Mott was one of the 
eloquent after-dinner orators. 

* * * 

H. R. Warner’s retirement, after ten years’ suc-~ 
cessful management of the Hotel del Monte, is a 
source of regret to his hosts of friends, especial- 
ly to the golfers for whom Warner has made 
the hotel links the most popular meeting-ground 
on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Warner is to be suc- 
ceeded by Carl Stanley who was manager of the 
Hotel Virginia at Long Beach when only twen- 
ty-five years of age. It is not so very long ago 
since “Carl” was Milo M. Potter’s prize bell-boy 
at the Van Nuys. REMC. 

San Francisco, June 30. 





Jack Foster’s Sudden Call 


Jack Foster’s sudden death was a severe blow 
to his many friends of the real estate board and 
in the California Club, in both of which circles 
he was deservedly popular. His sunny disposi~- 
tion and sweet nature oreatly endeared him to his 
associates. IT think I never heard an unkind word 
expressed by Jack at any time in the fourteen 
years I enjoyed his friendship, and my experience 
is a typical one. That he had been ailing of late 
was known to a few intimates, but the majority 
of his friends was unaware of his illness until 
the news of his death Monday morning came 
with unexpected suddenness. Mrs. Foster has 
been seriously ill, but is now convalescing, so 
that her bereavement is doubly hard to bear at 
this time. A kindlier nature than that which in- 
vested Jack Foster were a rare article. He will 
be greatly missed. 


Valley Optimism Abundant 

Returning from a 90-mile ride through Im- 
perial valley with Superintendent H. V. Platt of 
the Southern Pacific, James Horsburgh, Jr., gen- 
eral passenger agent of the road, assures me that 
the damage to property will not exceed $250,000 
and that the settlers are fully as optimistic and 
as keen to rebuild as were the people of San 
Francisco on a memorable occasion. “You have 
only to see as I did the acres and acres of beau- 
tiful growing crops to be convinced that what 
has happened is a mere trifle in the general scale.” 
said Mr. Horsburgh. “Tt will be a better Imperial 
valley than ever,” is his prediction. “Already 
much of the debris has been cleared away from 
damaged buildings and the contracts let for their 
rehabilitation, You can no more stop Imperial 
valley from going ahead than you can stop the 
ebb and flow of the tides at the beach. There is 
more damage done in a cyclone ‘twister’ in Iowa 
or Kansas in five minutes than will occur in the 
valley in a hundred years.” And I guess he is 
right. 


Popularity of Dr. Moore 

Dr. E. C. Moore is meetin> with a gratifying 
reception at the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, where he lectures for 
the next six weeks, conducting two classes, The 
room set apart for him, which will hold more 
than a hundred, is inadequate for the crowd flock- 
ing to hear him, and possibly the chapel may 
have to be devoted to this purpose. The attend- 
ance at other classes is also large. Dr. Dixon’s 
Burns class fills his room. Dr. Moore was warm- 
ly welcomed by the Sunset Club at its twentieth 
anniversary last week, 


Sikhs Swell Red Cross Funds 


That the British Empire is by no means a neg- 
ligible quantity, or an entity held together by 
mere brute force was strikingly shown “by an in- 
cident that occurred in the First National Bank 
of this city a few days ago, when three stately 
Sikhs entered, speaking broken English, but want- 
ing to know if the treasurer of the British Red 
Cross Society was there. They were directed to 
him—he is acting in this capacity in the regret- 
table illness of Mr. John Alton of the Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ Bank. Going up to the desk the 
spokesman of the three stated that he wished to 
pay in his quota to the funds of the society, for 
the soldiers of the British Raj, and counted out 
twenty dollars. The others followed with smaller 
sums. It must be remembered that these men 
are laborers, working under conditions by no 
means favorable. Next day. an ebony-faced, 
elderly man entered the same bank on the same 
errand, and explained to the acting treasurer 

that he could not give more than fifty cents this 
month, as he had been out of a job; he was 
responsible for a dollar a month. He was a 
Jamaica negro—that is to say a “good negro!” 


Ignoring Our Local Fooh Bahs 


Have our great editors suddenly adopted the 
modesty symbolical of the shrinking violet of 
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poetic fame? Or is it that an insult has been 
heaped upon our noted local publishers? Here 
the National Editorial Association has come, heid 
its convention, and moved on to the north, all 
without putting the newspaper mighty of Los 
Angeles on its program. Greater even than tls 
is the affront! Pasadena and Santa Ana were not 
so slighted. Charles H. Prisk, publisher of the 
Star in the former city was the only Californian 
to give a paper before the assembled editors. H1s 
subject was “Scientific Newspaper Management.” 
J. B. Baumgartner, publisher of the Santa Ana 
Register, gave one of the addresses of welcome in 
behalf of California. The other was delivered by 
Friend W. Richardson, president of the Staie 
Press Association, 


Bruce Bliven Has a Rival 


With great anxiety I direct Bruce Bliven’s at- 
tention to the following classified ad in the Times, 
if, indeed, the dean of the School of Journalism 
of.the University of Southern California has not 
already set eyes on the disturbing note. Here 
it is: 

WANTED—BE A NEWSPAPER REPORTER. OUR 
correspondence course teaches you in 5 weeks, 
special summer rates. White WESTERN NEWS- 


PAPER SCHOOL, Box 1140 Los Angeles, California. 
See instruction course. 


Mark you, reporters “finished” in five weeks 
and at summer rates, all by correspondence. 
“White’ Western Newspaper School. In other 
words no colored students need apply. 


Carroll’s Prize Carol 


I am lost in admiration as I contemplate the 
musical poem in honor of the visiting Elks, to 
which the esteemed Herald yielded up. five col- 
umns of its front page space (second section) 
Wednesday evening. This lilting song of wel- 
come is the work of Earl Carroll, “the noted song 
writer and composer’-—I quote the discriminat- 
ing Herald. I wish I had permission to reprini 
here all the words of Mr. Carroll’s ecstatic pro- 
duction, but the copyright law forbids. After in- 
forming a breathless constituency that “every 
palm and every flower is waiting for the hour” 
that brings the visiting Bills safe within the city 
wall—is that last a misprint for city hall, I won- 
der?—the poet hits the welkin with this chorus: 


You’re welcome back to California, 

A rousing welcome’s here to warm ya’; 

We want it understood the town is on its knees, 
There’s nothing too darn good for the B, P. O.and E’s! 

Hello, Bill! Heilo, Bill! 

The town’s a whole lot bigger, 

But your welcome’s bigger still. 

You can mangle us and strangle us, 

But bless your heart, Los Angeles 
Will welcome you back to California! 


What particularly attracts my fancy is the 
naive manner in which Poet Carroll tips off the 
pronunciation of Los Angeles—“‘mangle us and 
strangle us’—just clip the words a trifle “mang’lus 
and strang’lus” and you have it to a nicety. Then 
“warm ya.” as a rhymthic accompaniment to Cali- 
fornia; isn’t that an ingenious shot; eh, what? 
Go, let the $500 prize poet of the 7000000000 
Boosters hang her diminished head! Here is a 
carol, indeed. 


Adorably Dimpled Walter 


I wonder how San Diego is taking the effect of 
Alma Whitaker’s debutante letter in The Times. 
Said Alma: ‘The piece de resistance for us girls 
is the aviation camp. Chock full of handsome 
aviator lieutenants, all single pod Point gradu- 
ates) and mostly handsome, . There is Lieu- 
tenant Walter Kliner, who |! las an adorable dim- 
ple in his cheek. ... And another darling boy, 
Lieutenant Ralph C. Halliday, who is quite dan- 
gerously attractive.” And now we read that the 
first army aerial squad at San Diego has been 
ordered by an unsentimental war department to 
go to Fort Sill, Okla. for practice and later to 
proceed to El Paso for maneuvers with large 
bodies of infantry and cavalry. The order will 
take away from the southern city ten of those 
lovely aviator lieutenants, ninety mechanicians 
and eight 100-horsepower military aeroplanes. 
Does the first squad include Lieut. Kliner, he of 
the dimple, or Lieut. Halliday, who is so danger- 
ously attractive? 


Clever Billy Keefe 


William Keefe, publicity man for D. W. Grtf- 
fith, is in Sacramento. From papers of the Cali- 
fornia capital I note that negroes of that city are 
making a violent protest against Griffith’ s mov 
ing picture production of “The Clansman.” Can 
there be any significance in the coincidence? 
Keefe is the man to whom credit is given in Los 
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Angeles newspaper circles for the obtaining of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of free publicity for 
“The Clansman.” But a few months before the 
time came to seek advertisement for that great 
film Keefe had calmly walked into the studio ot 
the Majestic and Reliance companies on Sunset 
boulevard with a scenario in one hand, an in- 
gratiating handshake in the other and upon his 
lips lamentations that so down-to-date a concera 
should be without a press agent. He proceeded, 
with the plausibility typical of an Examiner re- 
porter, which he was at the time, to talk himself 
into Griffith’s favor and a job at which he has 
made good ever since in a way to awaken the 
envy of other “publicity experts.” 


Unknown at First and Broadway 


It was to be expected that in its description of 
the barbecue given Tuesday at Inceville for the 
National Editorial Association, no mention would 
be made in the Times that the Los Angeles Press 
Club was joint host with Thomas H. Ince in en- 
tertaining the visiting editors. In fact, persons 
reading the story of the joyful affair would not 
know there was such an organization as the Los 
Angeles Press Club, although the Times consid- 
erately did not show the same prejudice toward 
the Southern California Women’s Press Club, 
which entertained the wives of the editors the 
same afternoon. The attitude of the general is 
at least consistent. It will be remembered that 
at the time the newspaper men of this city formed 
their last club a notice was posted in the city 
room at First and Broadway calling attention of 
the staff to the fact that it was against the policy 
of the Times to have its employes affiliate with 
any organization. The only time the Press Club 
was given space in the esteemed Times was when 
it was in financial hot water. 


President Van’s Busy Day 


Probably, the most enjoyable event of the visit 
of the editors was the old time California bar- 
becue given in their honor Tuesday at Inceville 
by the “Los Angeles Press Club and Thomas H. 
Wier, 18%, 10s Van Ettisch, day city editor of The 
Examiner and president of the club, was Pooh 
Bah of the unique gathering and not the least of 
his duties was in seeing that the editors were 
safely started on the road back to their waiting 
papers instead of remaining to Nve forever in 
gion Picture Land, as they expressed a desire 
to do, 


Press Agent to a Minister 


At last one minister has been found who ad- 
mits he has a press agent. This remarkable per- 
son is Alan R. Tillinghast of the Church of the 
Golden Rule, Pasadena, which is to entertain the 
National Universalist Convention from July 6 10 
Il, It was to keep well before the public the un- 
orthodox things which Universalists may be ex- 
pected to do, and not to exploit himself, that the 
Rev. Mr. Tillinghast sought an intermediary with 
the press. He finally found a newspaper man 
who was willing to lend his services to the church 
in the person of Eric Collin, late of The Times, 
whose connection with that paper was violently 
severed owing to his quoting of a Los Angeles 
banker regarding the amount of the public debt 
of this city. 


Realty Convention After-Reflections 


Now that the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Realty Board Exchanges is a thing of the 
past it may as well be admitted that the attend- 
ance was sadly disappointing and out of all pro- 
portion to the tremendous work of preparation 
for the reception of delegates. No expense was 
spared in entertaining the visitors and no expen- 
diture of energy considered too great to gain for 
them the desired results. It was a most appre 
ciative lot of recipients, to be sure, whose enthu- 
siasm made amends for their limited numbers, 
but the efforts put forth in their behalf deserved 
a bigger “gallery.” 


Pepper Trees Come High 


It costs money to move a large building in 
Los Angeles. If you doubt this statement ask 
that nervy dealer in improved realty, John k. 
Powers, whase recent purchase of an expensively- 
built apartment house from Mr. Doheny—who 
had other uses for the ground on which it stood 
—opened up to him a hundred avenues of ob- 
servation as to the truth of the declaration. 
Among other expenses was a bill for $350 for 
the removal of a pepper tree that had to be sac- 
rificed a charge that nearly caused the optimistic 
John to lose all faith in humanity. But he is of 
hopeful stuff and at that is satisfied with his bar- 
gain. 
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Hy W. Francis Gates 


EARING the final dress rehears- 


al of “Fairyland” Tuesday night 
leaves an impression general in char- 
acter, one, possibly, that later hear- 
ings may modify. But to summarize 
in a few words it is as follows: The 
music as a whole is ‘beautiful, but 
complex. It is “musicians’ music” 
but such as would give the layman in- 
digestion did he try to assimilate it. 
Jt ts counter point carried to the 
“nth” power. There are melodious 
passages throughout, but no very ex- 
tended melodies. The orchestra- 
tion ts such as only a composer who 
has a complete knowledge and eqtip- 
ment could write. Every page pre- 
sents an added beauty—not neces- 
sarily new or bizarre, but beautiful. 
The vocal score is grateful to the 
singers—though much of the English 
might as well have been Choctaw, but 
the orchestra is accountable for con- 
siderable of it not getting over the 
footlights. A strong element is the 
chorus—it is numerous, healthy, pul- 
chritudinous, singing its numbers bet- 
ter than many professional choruses. 
The staging is elaborate and the pic- 
tures presented show the skilled hand 
of Manager Gottschalk. Miss Craft 
and Mr. Hinshaw carry off the hon- 
ors, followed by Miss Howard, Mr. 
Reiss and Mr. Errolle—with the 
greatest acclaim going to Director 
Hertz. 


Such weakness as the opera shows 
arises from its extended textual dia- 
logue. The first is an hour and a half 
long—-of which one would be willing 
to sacrifice one-third. And if one can 
make head or tail of the outline of the 
plot as printed in the biennial pro- 
gram—well, it is better to take the 
opera on faith or find an account that 
is not confusing. Composer Parker 
complimented and thanked the or- 
chestra for its good work, as well he 
might. The service was arduous and 
well performed. These are only 
fleeting impressions on a first hear- 
ing. Perhaps, after I try a few more 
days at that lbretto—or after I for- 
get the opera has a libretto I will be 
in ‘better mood to appreciate all the 
beauties Prof. Parker has interwoven 
in his highly interesting score. At 
any rate, the production of so large 
a work in so metropolitan a manner 
speaks volumes for the artistic aims 
of Los Angeles and especially for the 
American opera association headed 
by Mr. F. W. Blanchard. 


With the wealth of music spread at 
the feasts which have been provided by 
the convention of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs the last ten days, 
to give an account of each in the 
space allotted to the subject woul 
necessarily reduce the matter to a 
mere list of participants and ithe 
works offered. For this reason only 
the high spots can be touched in these 
columns. The first of these was the 
orchestral concert at Trinity Audi- 
torium last Saturday night and this 
including the similar program given 
Wednesday night are the twin peaks 
that rise above the other altitudes of 
the convention. At the former concert 
the leading numbers were the Oldbers 
prize symphony and Mrs. Beach’s 
piano concerto, each a great work in 
its own class. Arne Oldberg, ot 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Til, is a surprisingly virile composer. 
Prize compositions seldom prove of 
permanent worth. This symphony 
may not. But it does show what 





powers of composition may he in un- | 


suspected directions. The composer 
has an astounding command of the 
technique of orchestral writing. One 
would expect a teacher in a small city 
to be rather conventional, to tread on 
beaten paths. But not so Mr. Old- 
berg. He is original in harmoniza- 
tion. He dares do things which one 
might expect only from the later 
European innovators. 


Truly a good test of the interest a 
composition arouses is found in 
whether or not one would care Lo 
hear it again. And I must confess 3 
would like to hear Oldberg’s symphony 
again tonight. Possibly, that is more 
because of the stimulation it gives to 
one’s musical curiosity than to the 
fact that it entrances by pure beauty, 
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together with a golden spoon. The 
result is to leave one a little addled, 
with the desire with that the com- 
poser had not made so many-colored 
ejaculatory musical remarks in so 
short a space of time. There is 
enough good material in this work for 
two symphonies—more, the way ce:- 
tain composers dilute it. Now that 
Mr. Oldberg has exploited his kaleido- 
scopic abilities as to tonal combina- 
tions, if he contents himself with less 
material and carries it to a fuller de 
velopment he has the power to go 
far. For he has an astounding com- 
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and yet it is not without 


charm. The first movement is rather 


thickly scored. One 
through it at once—it must be heard 
repeatedly, for a full appreciation. An 
adept would rather sit down with the 
score before him and hear it through 
the eye—though but few can do that. 
The second movement is more logi- 
cal, less spasmodic. While it is an 
adagio, it rises to climactic heights 
unusual in such movement, This va 
riety makes it more interesting than 
many symphonic slow movements. 
The third movement, and last, us 
there is no scherzo, is marked “ener- 
gicio” and it does not belie its instruc- 
tion. Here the composer runs again 
to technic. He seems to desire to 
give a list of the many things he can 
do with an orchestra. It leaves the 
impression of a series of tonal 
periments, each successful but not 
necessarily related to the others. In 
it bizarrerie and beauty are stirred up 


Bre 
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melodic | mand of orchestra; only he wants to 
‘say too much, to talk too fast, in a 


err cee 3 given space of time. 


Of the concerto by Mrs. Beach, and 
played by her, with Mr. Tandler di 
recting, it may be said this was a 
notable performance of a _ notable 
work, Mrs. Beach is that very rare 
combination, a great composer and a 
great performer, a female MacDowell, 
In this work she goes beyond the old 
idea of concerto and writes what prac- 
tically is an orchestral symphony with 
the piano as leading instrument. The 
orchestral section is so well written 
that at times one could almost dis- 
pense with the solo instrument. T 
tried to determine on one of the older 
composers for a parallel. Did her 
concerto remind one of Schumann or 
Liszt or MacDowell? None of them. 
Possibly, there is more Brahms to it. 
But I must admit that to me it is more 
interesting than Brahms. The work 
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Blanchard Bldg. Musie Study Club, Long Beach, Log 
Angeles, Cal. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937: Home F8037 





SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 





is one of the richest concertos in 
scoring that I have ever listened to. 
At the same time the piano part is 
grateful for that instrument, some- 
thing of Schumann, Chopin, Brahms 
all rolled into one, but such as only 
a great pianist could play. Little 
wonder that the matronly composer 
should be received with the nearest to 
a tumult of applause I ever heard in 
Los Angeles. 


Three other works were on_ this 
program. W. J. McCoy, of San Fran- 
cisco, conducted his ‘“Hamadryad” 
tone poem gracefully and effectively. 
It is rather diluted as to harmony and 
more popular in its sugary melody. 
Arthur Farwell’s “Domain of Hura- 
kan” seemed like a closing movement 
of Arthur Foote’s “Amar Suite,” 
which it followed. Both of these were 
full of interest and had a decided at- 
mosphere, appropriately tone-colored. 
But they were placed at the end of a 
long and heavy program, a less effec- 
tive position than they deserved. Mr. 
Tandler conducted these with full 
appreciation of their beauties. It did 
not speak well for Los Angeles that 
there were six hundred vacant seats. 


I was talking with Yvonne de Tre- 
ville the other day about American 
songs and song writers, the subject 
coming up apropos her program of 
American songs given at Trinity 
Auditorium last Wednesday  after- 
noon. When asked as to her opinion 
of the American composer of songs, 
as a class, she said she would not at 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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the Burbank, it were well said, 
“the play’s the thing,” for rarely has 
there been written a more subtle de- 
lineation of down-to-life existence. 
Lines dovetailing with telling effect 
draw into focus a theme, threadbare, 
perhaps, from constant exploitation, 
but, nevertheless, interesting and en- 
lightening when clothed in a garment 
from which all basting stitches have 
been withdrawn. The new “Kindling,” 
for it is newly-constructed since its 
initial production here four years ago, 
has many advantages in that the the- 
atrical spots have been rounded out 
and are now more logical. Then the 
locale had two settings in the Schulze 
home and one in that of Mrs. Burke- 
Smith, whereas now they all take 
place in the abode of Maggie and 
Heiney. The rather useless bit with 
the dog in the second act has also 
been eliminated, and the trying scence 
of the third act, when Maggie dis- 
closes her coming motherhood, has 
been softened by avoiding the de- 
struction into kindling of the baby’s 
crib. Stage pictures also have been 
improved. The realism enacted in 
the boiling clothes—the frying liver 
and its accompanying odor—and 
Steve’s make-up all do their part to 
create heightened action. 

Charles Kenyon has deep under- 
standing of the humanness of beings. 
He knows just what they are likely 
to do when the test comes, and that 
we may appreciate such conditions, he 
portrays them in his play. There is 
many a heart throb in “Kindling,” 
and indicative of the human interest 
note was the wiping of many mascu- 
line eyes at last Sunday’s perform- 
ance. The story is too well known 
to need more than a mere outline. 
Maggie and Heiney are happy in their 
tenement home. As a_ stevedore, 
Heiney’s leisure hours are few, yet 
he has employed them to good pur- 
pose. From pages of magazines he 
has learned that in the congested dis- 
tricts lurk danger for the coming gen- 
eration. He and Maggie decide not 
to be responsible for increasing the 
‘birth rate until they can offer their 
offspring fresh air and free breathing 
space. However, theory comes to 
naught, and when Maggie discovers 
the coming of the greatest gift she 
is overwhelmed as to what to do. 
Bates leaps into the dilemma ana 
suggests Wyoming, where “there 
aren't any roses, but plenty of fresh 
air. Government land and $100 are 
to make it possible. How to get the 
hundred is now the problem, And 
in solving it Maggie stoops to theft. 
But it all ends happily and we see 
again the proof of the old adage, 
“one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 

In many ways the present cast is 
superior to that which portrayed the 
original performance. Marjorie Ram- 
beau measures up i 
trying requirements of Maggie, in 
fact, she often soars beyond, making 
her almost a glorified edition. Mar- 
garet Illington was too addicted to 
high brow roles to depict Maggie as 
she should be. Marjorie Rambean 
gains our strongest admiration for 
her sterling ability. Not for a mo- 
ment is she anything but Maggie, a 
hunble soul with dormant leanings 
toward the beautiful. To Willard 
Mack is dite a vote of thanks, if for 
nothing else than that one scene with 
Alice. The subtle tenderness, the 
heart of the man, how keenly he ren- 
ders them; even the critics applauded. 


ee “Kindling,” the current bill at 
t 





to the virile and | 








However, this was not the only rev- 
elation of his understanding of the 
part. His Heiney will live long in the 
memory. Lillian Elliott is a splen- 
did Bates and though Ida Lewis has 
won more histrionic honors, her per- 
formance received no finer handling. 
Edmond Lowe is better as Steve than 
in many of his recent roles. Grace 
Travers and John K. Applebee make 
their respective characters finely un- 
derstood types Ida St Leon fails to 
bring the proper values to Alice and 
Louis Bennison seems out of his ele- 
ment as Rafferty Donald Bowles’ 
Dr. Taylor is an incident of not too 
vital a quality. 


Femininity in Lead at Orpheum 


Femininity has ruled the boards of 
the Orpheum this week and it was the 
success of the program. “Touch and 
go” Elizabeth Murray easily won first 
honors in her entertaining character 
songs. “He Pushed It Along,” a tale 
of Pat and the babies, and “The Five 
Fifteen” and the commuters, were the 
hits of her act. Her subtle rendition 
of the comedy bits is a joy. Mary 
Elizabeth, billed as a comedienne, fol- 
lows closely in honors of apprecia- 
tion. Her definition of words not in 
Webster and her handling of subtle 
explanations are clever. The mystery 
of her identity remains, Adelaide 
and Hughes, who were features of 
last week, have a novelty in their 
daintily costumed pierrot and pierette 
numbers. Rhythm and terpsichorean 
motion are well understood by this 
couple. With its deftly adjusted leg- 
erdemain tomfoolery, Mr. Hymack’'s 
at “Missitt Junction” is unusual. Not 
so much because of its interest as for 
its newness of theme. The last 
change, that of costuming, has been 


seen before, but the suddenly appear- |; 


ing gloves, the raising hat, the chang- 
ing shirt and other accessories, are 
unique. Mr. Hymack deserves much 
credit for the well-thought out theme 
back of his act. Nat M. Wills, with 
his suave manner and buttons and an- 
cient memorial discs, is also among 
those present. Has he or Dockstader 
made a study of the other? It is dif- 
ficult to determine, but he has certain- 
ly gained much in poise, which is all 
that was needed to make him a big- 
ger hit, if that were possible. His 
Barnes and Roosevelt telegram and 
the fact that “William Jennings Bry- 
an lost $250 last night because he 
talked in his sleep” evoked much hi- 
larity. Kremka Bros. eccentric and 
comedy acrobats, give a clean per- 
formance of a much hackneyed act, 
and they employ little save their own 
cleverness to do it. Holdover num- 
bers presented by Charles Hoey & 
Harry Lee, character parodists, and 
Richard Havemann animal jungle set, 
receive their quota of applause. 


“So Long Letty” at the Morosco 

For Sunday evening’s performance 
at the Morosco theater, Oliver Mor- 
osco will offer for the first time on 
any stage, “So Long Letty,” a com- 
edy with music, adapted from Elmer 
Harris’ successful, “Your Neighbor’s 
Wife.” It should prove one of the 
best offerings of the year in Los An- 
geles. In October it is to be present- 
ed in New York at regular prices, 
while here, despite its all star cast, it 
may be seen at popular prices. Char- 
lotte Greenwood and Sydney Grant 
lead the cast, while featured in big 
roles are Selma Paley, Walter Cat- 
lett, William Rock and May Boley. 
The production is being elaborately 
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Tuesday and Thursday evening, July 6th and 8th 
Positive r'arewell—THEN—On to the Front 


JAMES 
ie dhs 


Will deliver his last War ; 
Talks in America, as he} 
must be in the War Zone } 
by August ist. : 


ARCHIBALD 


War Correspondent 
—‘Scribner’s’ 


WAR TALKS — 


New Subjects—New VWiews—New Motion 


Pictures 


Germany-Austria-Italy-Turkey-France-Russia in Battle Array 


Seats now on sale 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5348; Main 271 


BEGINNING SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 4 
Special Matinee Monday, 25-50c. 


So Long Letty 


With Charlotte Greenwood 
Popular Prices, 25-50-75c; Gallery 10c. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Seats, Now on Sale. 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, July 4, 1915 


“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 
With Marjorie Rambeau as “JUNE” 


With the All Star Burbank Company 
DON’T MISS IT 


Popular Prices, 25-50-75c. 


Matinee, 25-50c 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. bores $1. 

Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxea 75c, 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 


NEW YORK MIDSUMMER FASHION SHOW, “Peggy” Hopkins and 20 
Models; FISHER & GREEN, “The Partners;’ NEWHOFF & PHELPS, 
“Care of General Delivery;” BRONSON & BALDWIN, Song and Dance 
Land, FRITZ BRUCH & SISTER, ’Cello and Violin; JORDON GIRiS, Wire 
Artists; MARIE NORDSTRUM, Bits of Acting; MR. HYMACK, At Missitt 
Jet.; Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m.; Pathe twice a week news views. 
NAZIMOVA, beginning July 19 in “WAR BRIDES.” 


Mail orders now, accompanied by bank draft or money order (no 


checks). Filled in order. 


staged and the lyrics and music have 
been written by Ear! Carroll, brought 
here from New York for this purpose. 
A bevy of real California beauties, 
stately show girls, winsome ponies 
and a male quartet of unusual prom. 
inence, are also featured who will 
present songs reputed to be of the 
kind that will keep you whistling and 
patting dance time. Rehearsals un- 
der the personal direction of Morosco 
with that well known wizard of stage 
craft, George Lake, as director, have 
reached the point of perfection that 
indicate a big first night. There will 
be a special matinee Monday, July 5. 


“Trail of Lonesome Pine” at Burbank 


Scenically and dramatically “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine” which 
Manager Morosco will offer Burbank 
patrons beginning with the Sunday 
matinee of July 4, wil be a superior 
production. This play is regarded as 
one of his biggest successes. The 
story of the Blue Ridge mountain 
girl is one that has appealed to hun- 
dreds of thousands throughout the 
country. This will be the first produc- 
tion in the West at popular prices. 
A year ago it was presented here with 
Charlotte Walker at two dollar prices. 
Marjorie Rambeau as June, the moun- 
tain girl, should give an unusually 
fine performance. Edmund Lowe 
plays the leading male role, and H. S. 
Duffield returns to the Burbank forces. 
The entire Burbank company will be 
in the supporting cast. There is a 
special matinee Monday, July 5. 


Fashion Review Coming to Orpheum 

Beautiful and colorful is the act of- 
fered on the Orpheum bill opening 
Monday matinee, July 5—styled New 
York’s Mid-summer Fashion Show 





Regular sale next Monday, 9 a. m. 


and represented by 20 models selected 
for charm of face and figure. These 


will display gowns and costumes, di- 
rect from the foremost makers of 
New York, each creation being the 
magnum opus of its designer. May 
Tully supervises Mrs. Sherburne G. 
(“Peggy”) Hopkins, Jr., until lately a 
social leader of Washington. Clothes 
for miladi from time of rising till bed- 
time, covering every phase of the so- 
cial existence, are exhibited until 
every possible use of a costume is ex- 
ploited. Mere man is not entirely 
ignored, for there is one lone chap in 
the act, which, by the way, is not 
merely a fashion parade, but cohesive 
and connected. Practically, a new 
bill comes with the fashion show. 
Fisher & Green have a bright com- 
edy skit, “The Partners;” Newhoft 
and Phelps, “In Care of General De- 
livery,” are to be counted on for 
merriment; Persy Bronson and Win. 
nie Baldwin, both favorites here, re- 
turn with new songs and dances; 
Fritz Bruch and his sister, on violin 
and ’cello, will present the best in mu- 
sic. The Jordon girls, a trio of aerial- 
ists, do wonderful stunts on the high 
wire. Marie Nordstrom (Mrs. Henry 
E. Dixie) is to reappear in her clever 
bits of acting, and Mr. Hymack, of 
the chameleon clothes, is the only 
holdover. There will be the usual or- 
chestral concerts, and the Pathe twice 
a week news views. An important an- 
nouncement is also made. Nazimova 
will be at the Orpheum in “War 
Brides” for two weeks, beginning 
July 19. Mail orders for seats at 
regular Orpheum prices, accompanied 
by money or express order (no per- 
sonal checks) will be filled in order of 
receipt. The box office sale opens 
Monday, July 12, at 9 a.m. No. en- 
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gagement at the Orpheum since Bern- 
hardt’s has aroused so much attention, 
and crowded houses are expected for 
every performance. 


Two Performances a Day 


Performances of the Mission Play 
are now given every afternoon and 
evening, except Sunday evening. This 
playing schedule will be enforced the 
remainder of the season. John S. 
McGroarty, the poet author, made 
this change to meet the growing de- 
mand for seats, and to accommodate 
those who could not attend in the af- 
ternoon, Tourists and Southern Cali- 
fornians who could not arrange their 
train time had also to be cared for. 
The Mission Play is now in its sixty- 
second week. Its run eclipses any- 
thing in a theatrical line ever held in 
Southern California, 


“Lonesome Heart” at Miller’s 


Margarita Fischer as Samanthy in 
the delightful multiple reel comedy 
drama feature “The Lonesome Heart” 
is the attraction at Miller's for one 
week beginning Monday, July 5, This 
delightful drama of youth and humor 
jingles of incidents of romance and 
adventure which transpire about a 
baffling mystery. Miss Fischer makes 
the heroism one of youthful innocence 
and charm. A capable suporting cast 
with Robyn Adair, Joseph Singleton 
and others interpret the various roles 
of the production which is beautifully 
staged. The added feature Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday is the sev- 
enth of the interesting serial “The 
Goddess” and the added attraction 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day is the third of the new and in- 
tensely exciting “Romances of Elaine” 
whose many followers are now en- 
gaged in endeavoring to solve the 
identity of the mysterious Mr. X. 


Remarkable Presentation Promised 


Friday, July 9, and Saturday, July 
10, Los Angeles is to witness a novel, 
costly and altogether fascinating 
event when The Civic Repertory 
Company, under the direction of Regi- 
nald Pole, who, next to his illustrious 
father, Wm. Pole, is recognized as 
the most noted Shakespearean pro- 
ducer of England, will stage the Bard 
of Avon’s fantastic fairyland play, “A 
Midsummer Night’s’ Dream,” at the 
natural stadium at Eagle Rock. In 
the history of the city so elaborate an 
out-of-doors production has never 
been attempted. Seats for ten thou- 
sand spectators will be constructed in 
the spacious ampitheatre, and already 
a corps of electricians is at work wir- 
ing the lights for the spectacle. Na- 
ture furnishes the scenery, the elfin 
glades, in fact, everything to make the 
wonderful play a living, breathing 
thing. Graduates from local drama- 
tic schols, will serve as fairies and 
elfs. Ruth St. Dennis and Ted Shawn 
are looking after the fairy ballet 
which is featured with the production. 
There will be a giant orchestra, un- 
der competent direction. The street 
railway company is providing special 
car arrangements and there will be 
parking facilities for machines. After 
the two performances here, the spec- 
tacle is to ‘be transferred to the San 
Diego Fair grounds. S. H. Fried- 
lander manages the undertaking. 


Archibald Returns with War Facts 


Differences of opinion exist as to 
the substance of James F. J. Archi- 
bald’s war talks, ‘but there is unanim- 
ity in public sentiment as to his 
masterly manner of delivery and the 
excellence of the views disclosed. 
His statements may be aggressive, but 
they are his honest convictions. His 
arguments may be biased but they are 
the facts as he saw them. Mr. Archi- 
bald has been accused of being a paid 
official of one of the contending gov- 
ernments. This is not true. Mr. 
Archibald tells just what he knows, 
irrespective of nationality. The two 
war talks scheduled for the Trinity 
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Auditorium Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, July 6 and 8, will be his last 
prior to his return to the front, and 
he will, in addition to giving new and 
important facts concerning the Ger- 
man and Austrian side of the cam- 
paign, devote considerable time to the 
Turkish and Italian armies in the 
field. Many of the photographic 
views have been taken by Mr. Archi- 
bald while campaigning with the vari- 
out armies. New motion pictures 
have just been received from Europe 
and will ‘be shown to America for the 
first time by Mr. Archibald. 


New Faculty For Cumnock 
Beginning with the next semester, 
Martha C. Weaver, at present princi- 
pal of Cumnock Academy, will be di- 











rector of ‘both the Academy and 
School of Expression. Miss Weaver 
is an educator of broad personal ex- 
perience, including a number of years 
as Dean of the J!linois Woman’s Col- 
lege, at Jacksonville, Ill. She is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago. 
Associated with Miss Weaver will be 
Helen A. Brooks, who has directed 
the work in Literature, English, and 
Art at Cumnock for three years. Miss 
Brooks is a graduate of Wellesley, 
and was for some time a member of 
the faculty at Mills College, in Oak- 
land. Both Miss Weaver and Miss 
Brooks were intimately acquainted 
with Mrs. Merrill Moore Grigg, 
founder of the school and its head for 
the first two decades of its existence. 
The path marked out by her for the 
school’s future growth is to be car- 
tied out in the greatest possible ex- 
weir, 

Among others to augment the fac- 
ulty are Mr. Reginald Pole, of Lon- 
don, England, who will be associated 
with the school as Director of the 
Dramatic Art. Mr. Pole is one of 
the foremost authorities on stage pro- 
duction in Great Britain, having been 
associated with his uncle, William 
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SELIG JUNGLE---ZOO 


Muller’s 


Junction of Spring and Main at 9th Mats. 10 and 20c 
Just a block from Broadway 


Continuous show 


Even. 10,20 and 30e_ 1la.m. to llp.m. 


One Week Only Beginning July 5 


Margarita Fischer im ‘‘The Lonesome Heart’’ 


No advance in prices. 


Cafe Bristol 


Come early for seats. 


WHERE ALL 
LOS ANGELES 
LOVES to DINE 


THE MISSION PLAY by J. S. McGroarty 
Old Sam Gabriel Mission 


Performance Twice Daily except Sunday evenings. 
Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. 
Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES 


2:30 and evenings at 8:15. 
Station, Sixth and Main. 
50c, 75c, $1.00. 


Visit this Cafe after the Mission Play. 
opposite corner and adjacent to the Old Mission. 

There you may enjoy a dainty Spanish or American 
They will provide for special 
can care for as many as thirty at one meal. 

San Gabriel, California. 


Cafe San Antonio 
De Padua 


luncheon. 


Afternoons at 


It is on the 


parties and 


Tel. 632 W. 


WALLIS DRAMATIC SCHOOL * "tos?" 
REMARKABLE SUMMER RATE. $5.00 a month 


Enter any time. 
in School Theater. 


Daily Classes and Rehearsals. 
Call Lou E. Rall, Bus. Mgr.; Gamut Theater 


Semi-monthly Productions 


1044 South Hope Street, Main 3607 


Theater 


Garrick Bayo at sth. 


GREAT RE-OPENING TODAY 


“THE BUILDER OF BRIDGES” 


With C. AUBREY SMITH and MARIE EDITH WELLS 


YM OSs. 


HAS COURSES 


Auto School 


FOR OWNERS, 


OPERATORS AND REPAIRMEN 


WHY SHOULDN’T YOU KNOW YOUR OWN AUTOMOBILE 


731 South Hope Street 
Phones: 10822; Main 8380 


Pole, in many recent dramatic experi- 
ments. He is a Shakespearean au- 
thority and an exponent of the new 
art methods applied in play produc- 
ing. Mr. Pole will have charge of all 
the dramatic productions of the 
school, and will direct classes in dra- 
matic technique and stage manage- 
ment. Mrs. Katherine Wisner Mc- 
Cluskey, of Northwestern University, 
of Evanston, Ill., who was for a peri- 
od of years connected with the Cum- 
nock School, returns. The course she 
will supervise is “Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” It will consist of a 
series of discourses of the authors dis- 
cussed by Miss Brooks, Mrs. Mc- 
Cluskey will follow these talks with 
selected readings. Miss Brooks’ lec- 
tures on “Studies of the Great Mas- 
ters” are to be illustrated with lan- 
tern slides exhibiting the canvases of 
many famous painters. Mrs. Behy- 
mer, herself a graduate of the school, 
will be assistant director of dramatics, 
supplementing the work of Mr. Pole. 
As principal of the school of ex- 
pression a woman, whose identity has 
not yet been announced will serve. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 15, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025825 
Notice is hereby given that Ann M. 
Hunter, whose post-office address is 
410 W. 52nd Place, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 18th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1915, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 025825, 
to purchase the NEY% NW4%, Section 
13, Township 1 8., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraise- 
ment, and that, pursuant to. such appli- 
cation, the land and stone thereon have 
been appraised at $100, the stone esti- 
mated at $50.00 and the land $50; that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 80th day of August, 
1915, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 

Calif., at 2:00 p. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 


facts which 
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TN the presence of many of the high- 


est dignitaries of the Catholic 
church, the relatives and fifty or more 
of the most intimate friends, Miss 
Anna Marie McDermott, cousin of the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Conaty, 
was married Wednesday morning to 
Mr. Thomas J. Murphy, prominent 
club and ‘business man of this city and 
Needles, California. The ceremony 
was solemnized in the chapel of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, Bishop Conaty 
officiating, and later celebrating the 
nuptial mass which followed the mar- 
riage ceremony. Despite its  sim- 
plicity, the wedding was one of the 
brilliant and interesting events of the 
season, the popularity and_ social 
prominence of the families making the 
event one of special interest. Bishop 
Conaty was assisted in the marriage 
ritual and mass by his brother, Rev. 
Bernard S. Conaty of Pittsfield, Mass., 
who came to Los Angeles especially 
to attend the wedding, and by Rev. 
Francis Conaty, rector of the chapel 
and a cousin of the bride. The chapel 
was decorated with flowers and potted 
plants by the nuns of the Immaculate 
Heart college at Hollywood, where 
the bride was educated. A program 
of sacred music was rendered and dur- 
ing the mass, Mr. G. Allan Hancock 
played a ’cello solo. Mrs. Arnold 
Burkleman sang an “Ave Maria” at 
the offertory. The bride was attired 
in a gown of soft white satin ana 
point face. Her ‘bridal veil was 
caught with a crown of orange blos- 
soms and she carried a bouquet of 
lilies of the valley. She was given 
away by her brother, Mr. Michael 
McDermott of Los Angeles. Miss Su- 
sie E. Conaty, of Taunton, Mass, cou- 
sin of the bride, was maid of honor, 
her gown being of pink. Mr. Dan 
Murphy, brother of the bridegroom, 
and one of the best known men in Los 
Angeles’ business, club and society 
circles, served as best man. The 
ushers were Messrs. Joseph Conaty 
and James Conaty. Following the 
ceremony an elaborate breakfast was 
served at Bishop Conaty’s home, 
guests here including only the visit- 
ing dignitaries of the church and the 
immediate relatives. Among the 
church dignitaries who came to Los 
Angeles especially to attend the wed- 
ding, being personal friends of the 
bridal couple, were Most Reverend 
Edward J. Hana, D. D., archbishop of 
San Francisco; Rev. Joseph F. Glass, 
Cc. M., D. D., Bishop-elect of Salt 
Lake City; and Rt. Rev. Mer. J. M. 
McCarthy, V. F., of Fresno. Fol- 
lowing the wedding Mr, and Mrs. 
Murphy left for a short trip. Upon 
their return they will be entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Dan Murphy at their 
home on West Adams street. They 
will divide their time between Los 
Angeles and Needles, where Mr. Mur- 
phy has extensive interests. The 
bride is the daughter of Mrs. Mary 
McDermott and is exceedingly popu- 
lar in society circles of this city. Mr. 
Murphy is a fourth degree Knight of 
Columbus and a memrber of the New- 
man and the California clubs of this 
city, 


As a distinct surprise to a coterie 
of friends, ostensibly invited to an in- 
formal dinner party, Miss Dorothy 
Canfield, daughter of the late C. A. 
Canfield, was married Wednesday 
evening to Mr. Raymond Cheseldine 
of London, Ohio. The wedding took 
place at the home of the bride’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. J. M. Danziger, in Beverly 
Hills, Rev. Windsor officiating. Miss 
Daisy Danziger was the maid of hon- 
or and Mrs. J. M. Danziger and Mrs. 
J. H. Himes, sisters of the bride, were 


her matrons of honor. Mr. Morris 
Cadwalader was best man. Although 
annouricement of Miss Canfield’s be- 
trothal to Mr. Cheseldine was made 
Tuesday at a small luncheon given by 
Mrs. Danziger, it was not suspected 
by the many friends that plans for the 
wedding were imminent. 


With the return of the young folk 
from universities and private schools, 
a delightful program of entertain- 
ments has begun in their honor, and 
for the time being their elders will 
yield society activities to them. Any 
number of merry parties are planned 
in honor of the home-coming of these 
young men and charming girls, but 
among the most brilliant and enjoy- 
able of these affairs was the large 
dancing party given Tuesday evening 
by Mrs. John Percival Jones at her 
home, 325 West Adams street. About 
two hundred guests were invited and 
the affair was in honor of Mrs. Jones’ 
two grandchildren, Mr. Gregory Jones 
(who has just come of age), and Miss 
Dorothy Jones, who are home from 
Harvard and Radcliffe for their sum- 
mer vacations. The decorations were 
carried out in pink and green and a 
buffet cabaret supper was served. The 
guests invited were Misses Laura, 
Aurora and Celida Almada, Amy 
Busch, Constance Byrne, Juliette 
Boileau, Elizabeth Brant, Katherine 
Mary Banning, Burton, Frances Bev- 
eridge, Eleanor Banning, Lucy M. 
Clark, Emmeline Childs, Inez Clark, 
Constance Curtis, Evangeline and 
Helen Duque, Daphne Drake, Alice 
Elliott, Kate Freese, Dorothy Gillis, 
Kate Fowler, Henrietta Hunt of Santa 
Monica, Margaret Fleming, Louise 
Hunt, Ruth Hoyt, Marguerite Hughes, 
Selina Pope Ingram, Helen Jones, 
Florence Johnston, Margaret Johns- 
ton, Matiida T. Jones, Katherine 


Kirkpatrick, Keeley, Dorothy Lind-! 


ley, Carolyn Lester, Phila Miller, 
Rose Montgomery, Katherine Mellus, 
Eleanor MacGowan, Georgina, Helen, 
Joan and Mary McCall of Santa Mon 
ica and their house guest, Miss 
Tweedy of Texas, Louise Monsar, 
Dorothy and Ellsmore Morphy, Irene 
Mercereau, Albertine Pendleton, Lu- 
cile Phillips, Romaine Poindexter, 
Anita Patton, Constance Rogers of 
Santa Monica, Marjorie and Kath- 
erine Ramsay, Rosemary Rollins, 
Jane Richardson, Carmelita St. John, 
Rosemary Sartori, Delight Shafer, 
Anita Thomas, Caroline Trask, Lil- 
lian Van Dyke, Isabelle Watson, 
Charlotte Winston, Marion, Louise 
and Rosario Winston, Marjorie 
Welsh, Aileen Wagner, Harriet Wag 
ner, Louise Wells, Roselle Wieczorek, 
Katherine Ward, Marian Wigmore, 
Dorothy Williams, Olive Waring, 
Dorothea Whitnah, Ena Young, Mr, 
and Mrs. Morgan ©. Adams, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur W. Bumiller, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold S. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Eloys Duque, Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. Connell, Mrs. Hugh Liy- 
ingstone Macneil, Mrs. Samuel Thom- 
as, Capt. and Mrs. Randolph Hunting- 
ton Miner, Dr. and Mrs, Guy Coch- 
ran, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Gorham of 
Pasadena, Dr. and Mrs, Bertnard 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. Rea Smith, 
Messrs. Allen T. Archer, Charles G. 
Adams, Herbert Acker, Paul D. Buck- 
lin, Porter Bruck, David and Thomas 
Brant, Arvin H. and Thomas B. 
Brown, Cornelius Brown, Harcourt 
and Edward Blades, William Phineas 
and Joseph B. Banning, Jr., George 
H. and Hancok Banning, Jr., Horace 
Boynton, Hanford Barnes, Eugene 
Clark, Corbin Corbin, William K. 
Crawford, Philip Clover, Henry Daly, 
Arden Day, Thomas and Gabrie) 
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Can See the Lacing 


Corset 


(They lace in front) 


OTHING is left to the imagination. 


You see how the corset fits 


in 


front—you feel its fit in the back. 
Every woman, regardless of her figure 
lines, can be fitted to a Gossard Corset 
and her figure bettered at the first fitting. 


Every woman, regardless of her income, 
can have a Gossard Corset because they 


sell for as little as $2. 


Other models 


$3.50, $5.00 and up. Be fitted today. 


Complete the fitting by being fitted to a 


pair of 


Trefousse French 


IXid Gloves 


We are exclusive agents 


J. W. Robinson Company 


239 South Broadway 


Gossard 





Order 


DISTILLED 


Today 


DRINK IT EVERY DAY 
TO KEEP DISEASE AWAY 
Los Angeles Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
Home 10053 Main 8191 


Duque, Donald Dickey; John M. Iil- 
liott, George Ellis, Robert Elliott, 
James Friesner, Newton Foster, Aug- 
ust Freese, Jr.. Howard Griffith, Lind- 
say Gillis, Thomas Gabel, Louis 
Gabel, John Garner, Jr., Frank Gil- 
crest, Hyatt de Mercer Ingram, Rich- 
ard Lacy, Jr., Ralph W. Lewis, Rob- 
ert de Bruce, Harold Webster, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Farquhar, Mr. and 
Mrs, Schuyler Cole and Mrs. George 
aring. 


Judging from present indications, 
Monday evening at the Los Angeles 
Country Club promises to be most 
merry, since a large number of society 
folk are planning to celebrate the 
Fourth at this popular resort. Smart 
dinners are to be given by several of 
the younger members of prominent 
families as well as any number ar- 
ranged for by the grown-ups. Little 
Miss Josephine Cook, daughter of Mr, 
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marks the opening 
of our great 


Semai- A\ mnual 


Clearance 


Unusually low prices will pre- 
vail on ‘broken lots, surplus 
stocks and incomplete assort- 
ments of desirable merchandise. 


It will be the 
Premier Bargain Event 
eel event 


of the Season 


Plan Now To Attend 





J. GERZ 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


504 Title Guarantee Bldg. 
Cor 5th and Bdwy. Tel. F3510 


and Mrs, Joseph Cook, will follow her 
usual custom and give a dinner party, 
inviting thirty of her little friends, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Cook at a nearby 
table will entertain a small party of 
grown folk. Among others entertain- 
ing will be Mr. and Mrs. William 
Mead, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Sartori, Mr 
and Mrs. J. J. Byrne, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Volney Howard, Dr. and Mrs. Rea 
Smith and tables have been reserved 
by many others well known in so- 
ciety. Dinner is to precede the fire- 
works which will be no doubt more 
elaborate than ever before. 


Of especial interest to society folk 
was the announcement of the be- 
trothal of Miss Delight Shafer, 
ward of Mrs. Mary Wilcox Long- 
street, to Mr. Marcus Marshall, son 
of Mr, and Mrs. Edwin Jessup Mar- 
shall. The announcement which was 
not unexpected by the many friends 
of the two families and the young 
couple, was told Sunday at a garden 
tea given by Mr. and Mrs. Marshail 
at their beautiful country home on 
the Chino Ranch. Miss Shafer, who 
is the niece of Mrs. Longstreet, Mrs. 
Randolph Huntington Miner and Mrs. 
James Calhoun Drake, is one of the 
most popular girls in the younger set 
of this city. ‘Her own family and 
that of her fiance have been closely 
associated for many years and the en- 
gagement is highly pleasing not alone 
to the young principals, but equally 
so to their relatives and friends. No 
date is announced for the wedding. 
which it is understood is several 
months off yet. The garden tea at 
which the betrothal was told, was one 
of the most delightful affairs of the 
season. Among those who were pres- 
ent to hear the first formal news of 
the engagement were Captain and 
Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, 
Mrs. Mary Longstreet, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph F, Sartori,. Miss Juliette 
Boileau and her fiance, Mr. George 
Wallace; Miss Marjorie Ramsay, 
whose engagement to Mr. Charles 
Reginald Blythe of San Francisco was 
announced several days ago; Mrs. 
Hugh Livingstone Macneil, Miss 
Daphne Drake, and Mr. Sayre Mac- 
neil, whose own. betrothal is also of 
recent interest, and whose wedding 
date has been set for November 1; 
Mr. Alfred Wilcox, Mrs. Kate Vos- 
burg, Mr. James Slauson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan C. Balch, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ellsworth Dunn, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank S. Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Chandler, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cook, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Grimm, Mr. and 
Mrs. George J. Denis, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ramsay, Miss Katheririe 
Ramsay, Mr. and Mrs. Gail B. John- 
son, Dr. and Mrs. Milbank Johnsou, 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Connell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny. ‘Miss 
Louise Hunt, Miss Helen Jones, Miss 
Anita Thomas and her house guest, 
Miss Harriet Bush, Miss Rosemary 
Sartori, Mr. Paul Herron, Mr. P. J. 
Willis, Mr. Sterling Willis and others. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Jones, who since 
their return from the East have been 
guests at the home of Mrs. John 
Percival Jones, left the first of the 
week for Santa Monica, where they 
have taken a house for the summer 
months. Recently, Mrs. Roy Jones 
was the guest of honor at a delightful 
luncheon. given at Hotel Darby by 
Mrs. G. Wiley Wells. Other guests 
upon that occasion were Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Rodman, Mrs. Willis H, 
Booth, Mrs. J. W. Hendrick, Mrs. C. 
C. Carpenter, Mrs. Kenneth Preuss, 
Mrs. James A, Keeney, Mrs. Adaline 
Wing, Mrs. C. Q. Stanton, Mrs. Allan 
(c. Balch, Mrs. E T. Earl, Mrs John 
Percival Jones, Mrs. Evans of Flor- 
ence, Italy, and Mrs. Alberta Bow- 
man. 


In honor of Mrs. Harry Van Kleck 
who is the house guest of Mavor and 
Mrs. T. H. Dudley of Santa Monica, 
Mrs. B. A. Nebeker entertained re- 
cently with a delightfully appointed 
luncheon party at her home in the 
Palisades. Guests included Mrs. Van 
Kleck, Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. West 
Hughes, Mrs. Walter Raymond, Mrs. 
William K. Thompson and Mfrs. 
Addison Smith. 


One of the most attractively ap- 
pointed of the week’s society affairs 











was the tea given Tuesday afternoon 
by Mrs. Henry S. Cheney at her home, 
1315 South Figueroa street. The af- 
fair was in compliment to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Burnham of Kansas City, whe 
is Mrs. Cheney’s house guest. The 
home was artistically decorated, quan- 
tities of blossoms and greenery being 
combined in the arrangement. Inthe 
living rooms and halls, pink gladioli 
and cornflowers were combined with 
foliage. Yellow lilies and golden rod 
with sprays of asparagus ferns w ere 
used in the dining room, with bows of 
fluffy tulle. More than two hundred 
invitations were issued for the after- 
noon. Assisting the hostess were 
Mrs. W. Scott Bixler, Mrs. David 
Spangler, Mrs. Allison Barlow, Mrs. 
Leon F. Moss, Mrs. Lewis Clarke 
Carlisle, Mrs. Oscar Howard Robin- 
son, Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, Mrs 

Walter E. Seeley, Mrs. Thomas New- 
ell, Mrs. Roland Seeley and Miss 
Mabel Edna Seeley. Mrs. Burnham, 
who plans to remain as the guest of 
her uncle and aunt through the sum 
mer, will be the recipient of many 
other delightful affairs while a visitor 
here. 


Mrs. Frank Reilly of Buffalo is the 
guest of her parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Cummings B. Jones, at their home, 
2101 Gramercy Place. 


Mrs. John W. Thayer of 1033 North 
Berendo avenue has as her 
guest, Mrs. Wallace Briggs of San 
Francisco. Mrs. Briggs is president 
of the San Francisco Musical club. 


Mrs. Charles Ernest Kaltenbach of 
Cranford, N. J., accompanied by hei 
attractive little daughter, Jane Telfair 
Kaltenbach, arrived here the first of 
the week. They will pass the sum- 
mer season as guests of Mrs. Kalten- 
bach’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Telfaii 
Creighton of 2626 Ellendale Place. 
Mrs. Kaltenbach, who will be remem- 
bered as Miss Juana Creighton, has a 
wide circle of friends here who will 
welcome her return for a stimmer's 
visit. 

Among the many charming affairs 
in honor of distinguished visitors to 
Los Angeles this season, is the re- 
ception with which Miss Virginia 
Goodsell of the Burlington in West 
Ninth street, will entertain next Tues- 
day evening, July 6, in honor of Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, eminent 
composer and pianist who is in at- 
tendance at the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs being held here 
The hours are from 9 to 12, and in (aie 
evening Miss Lucy Stoddard of Chi- 
cago will give a group of readings of 
short plays. Miss Goodsell will be 
assisted ‘by her mother, Mrs. Virginia 
Goodsell, other guests including Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred W. Blanchard, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. J. Selby, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
Behymer, Mr. and Mrs. Frank II. 
Colby, Mr and Mrs. Horatio Cogs- 
well, Mr. and Mrs. G. Hallett John- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Hart, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Jamieson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Babcock, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles Farwell Edson, Judge and 
Mrs. W. H. Johnson, Mrs. Jane 
Catherwood, Mrs. Clinton E, Carter, 
Miss Margaret Goetz, Miss Mary 
O'Donoghue, Miss Beresford Joy. 
Miss Eva Frances Pike, Miss Fannie 
Dillon, Miss Jennie Winston, Mr. Roy 
Lamont Smith and Mr. Archibald 
Sessions. 

An attractive wedding of the week 
was that of Miss Ruth Louise Cass, 
elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
H. Cass of 1211 West Twenty-eighth 
street, to Mr. Harry William Elliott, 
the ceremony taking place at the First 
Congregational church Tuesday even- 
ing. The service was read by the 
Rev. George F. Kenngott. A pro- 
fusion of Howers and foliage were 
used in the artistic decorations of the 
church and Mr. Cass gave his daugh- 
ter into the keeping of the bride- 
groom at the altar. A musical pro- 
gram preceded the ceremony and 
Prof. Walter Fisher Skeele presided 
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What Does Your Mirror Show You? 


Are you Tanned or Sunburned? 
other blemish? 
gives a safe treatment, 


Have you Freckles, 
Fletcher's Bleach Paste and Fletcher’s Opera Cream 
Irree demonstration by appointment. 


Liver Spots or 


TOM FLETCHER CoO. San Fernando Building, Los Angeles,Hceme 10473 


at the organ. The bride was becom: | 
ingly attired in a gown of white bridal 
satin with trimmings of rich old lace, 
her veil of tulle being caught to her 
head by sprays of orange blossoms 
and she carried an arm shower of 
white sweet peas and lilies of the val- 
ley. Miss Bernice Cass, sister of the 
bride, assisted as maid of honor and 
the bridesmaids were Miss Edith 
Wilde, Miss Margaret Maurice and 
Miss Villa Burke. Mr Hugh Gordon 
served Mr. Elliott as best man and 
the ushers were Mr. Clarence Cass. 

Mr. Arthur Menefee, Mr. Benjamin 

Stansbury, Mr. Frank Cass and Mr, 

Harold Watt. Following the cere- 
mony at the church a wedding supper 
was served at the home of the bride’s 
parents for the bridal party and the 
immediate relatives. The home was 

attractively decorated with sweet peas 
and greenery. Mr. and Mrs. Elliott 

left for an extensive wedding trip and 
after September 1 will be at home to 
their friends at 3825 West Temple 
street. Mr. Elliott is a prominent 
young attorney of the city and a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. 

He was graduated from Princeton in 

09, later ‘taking his degrees at the law 
school of Harvard university. Mrs. 

Elliott was graduated from the Marl- 
borough school and belongs to one of 
the oldest families of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


One of the delightfully informal af- 
fairs featured as social adjuncts of the 
big musical convention being held 
here, was the party given Sunday 
evening by Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Selby 
of Occidental Boulevard in honor of} 
their house guest, Mrs. Carrie Jacobs 
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Rond, the famous composer, and Mrs. 
TF. W. Nichols, the latter being vice- 
president of Michigan for the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical clubs, 
and also president of the Houghton 
St. Cecelia club. Among the special 
guests present were Princess Tsianina 
Red Feather, Mr. Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Miss Freida Peyke, Mr. 
Cecil Fanning and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
B. Turpin of Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ernest C. Hamilton of Long 
Beach entertained Wednesday with a 
charming luncheon at the California 
Club. The table was adorned with 
clusters of pink sweet peas and blte 
cornflowers, maidenhair ferns and 
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CHINESE ALTAR SERVICES ON EXHIBITION AT BENZ ART ROOMS 





By Beatric de Lack Kromback 


and legends has been the in- 
spiration of much of the art of today. 
Exponents of the early days in that 
country were wont to incorporate 
their legendary romances and themes 
into the mould of their interpreta- 
tions. Therefore, in the Ching 
dynasty, about the Ch’ien-Lung peri- 
od (1736), altar pieces and other art 
objects embodied symbolic and alle- 
gorical ornaments in relief. In 1900 
the temporarily serious Boxer rebel- 
lion, finally quieted late in 1901, re- 
sulted in many attacks on palaces and 
legations, and the loot from these 
places gave occasion for the change 
in ownership of valuable treasures. 
The altar set herewith illustrated, a 
rug and shrine, came into the posses- 
sion of an English army officer who 
purchased them from soldiers after 
the destruction of the private shrine 
in the Empress Dowager Tsi An's 
summer palace. The looters in de- 
scribing the room spoke of the won- 
ders of the hangings, panels of fine 
silk texture, embroidered in symbolic 
characters of Chinese fairy tales as 
they relate to its worship. These 
found place each side of the shrine, a 
handsomely carved affair, displaying 
the Chinese ki-lin or lion and the ele- 
phant, one of their most sacred ani- 
mals, said to denote wisdom. As it 





Week of July 3 to Julx 10 

Old masters—Little Gray Gallery, 
Exposition Park 

Twenty odd canvases by Califor- 
nia painters—Museum Art Gal- 
lery 

Two Indian canvases by Gerald 
Cassidy—Museum Art Gallery 

Special Exhibition in honor of 
Musical Festival—Friday Morn- 
ing Clubhouse 

E, W. Christmas, R. B. A., thirty- 
two land and seascapes—Steck- 
el Gallery 

E. Loyal Field, four landscapes— 
Ae Art Gallery, 854 South 

ill 

New landscapes by Ralph David- 
son Miller—-Byrens Gallery, 836 
South Broadway 

Rare Japanese Prints—Bentz Art 
Shop, 218 West Fourth 

Art fabrics in cretonnes—Ray- 
mond Gould Shop, 324 West 
Fifth 

Maxfield Parrish prints 
Shakespeare’s Tempest — Dun- 
nae Company, 730-382 South 

i 

Child studies in home gardens— 
Mabel Watson Studio, 249 Hast 
Colorado street, Pasadena 

Art furniture—O’Hara & Liver- 
more, 253 Hast Colorado street, 
Pasadena 


of 











belonged to the feminine branch otf position, the single figure with very 
C HINA and her curious old habits|the house it bears in special design 


the phoenix, significant of the Em- 
press’ authority. Had it been a 
dragon with five claws it would have 
represented the Emperor. The rug 
which covered the far end of the 
room is of yellow imperial weave, 
having as a predominant motif the 
ki-lin in Chinese blue. The border 
shows a conventionalized floral pat- 
tern and sacred emblems ornamenting 
the corners and intersticing the de- 
sign. The piece de resistance, how- 
ever, comprises the five altar pieces, 
chief among which is the incense urn. 
Two candlesticks with spigots upon 
which the temple candles are placed 
and two vases complete the service. 
In design these pieces show various 
motifs of the Grecian border, so pop- 
ular in modern decoration. History 
informs us that the Chinese created 
this pattern many centuries ‘before the 
Greeks ever thought of art expression. 
The metal used in fashioning them is 
copper, overlaid with gold. White 
jade, which the Chinese consider 
among their priceless possessions and 
believe bestows a charm to ward off 
evil, forms the inserts depicting the 
bat, said in Chinese mythology to 
bring happiness and the shou is sup- 
posed to encourage longevity. Lapis 
lazuli, terra cotta and China blue en- 
amels have been employed to embel- 
lish the metal. Atop of the jar a ki- 
lin sits holding the pearl of price, be- 
lieved to confer everlasting and prec- 
ious things. The vases are also inter- 
esting as they serve to hold the metal 
flowers which on various occasions 
are either lotus blossoms, chrysanthe- 
mums, peach or cherry blossoms, 
sprays or petals, The rug, shrine and 
altar set in time were handed down 
by the English officer to Nathan Bentz 
and right here in town they may be 
seen among a multitude of other valu- 
able antiques at his art shop on West 
Fourth street. 
* * * 


It would not be just to speak of the 
closing exhibition at the Friday 
Morning Clubhouse as representative, 
for it is anything but that. One 
senses a void not easily overcome. 
However, there is one bright spark, 
Helena Dunlap’s mew canvas, “The 
Little Dancer Waiting Her Turn.” It 
isa gem. What a genuine artist Miss 
Dunlap is and how versatile are her 
talents! The subtlety of her snow 
and the vibrating qualities of her 
genre Canvases are individual. Now 
she has presented still another com- 








little for background. But we stand 
before it inspired by its verity. Note 
when you go to look at it, the clever 
handling of the reflected light against 
that finely treated floor texture, the 
well depicted pose and the mood of 
attention in the child. True, its tone 
sense might be more vibrating, but is 
not possible in that bluish white color 
scheme. The note of the background 
might have been enlivened and thts 
would have been created a more defi- 
nite setting. However, it is a master- 
ly handled canvas and we readily for- 
give Miss Dunlap any idiosyncracies 
of the palette. And how simple are 
her methods for gaining her effect—a 
few strokes and the story is told. 
Benjamin Brown is showing two can- 
vases before exhibited, C. P. Towns- 
ley two studies in blue, both of young 
girls. “The Blue Kimona” is the 
more significant effort and is treated 
with his fine understanding of light 
and shade contrasts. William Wendt 
also exhibits two, “Sunny Slope,” a 
mountain side view, and “Tehoma,” 
the original sketch for one of his 
larger canvases of the same place. 
Max Weiczorek’s four black and 
white chalk portraits are worthy of 
special mention and show him at his 
best, while A. E. Kilpatrick’s “Eu- 
calypti” is well handled and shows an 
advance in brush work. Arthur 
Dodge, Fannie Duvall, Charles Aus- 
tin, Franz Bischoff and Jack Smith 
are also represented. I have left 
mention of Mrs, Kathryn W. Leigh- 
ton for the last as one of her can- 
vases reveals a decided step forward. 
“The Game of Marbles” is well com- 
posed, and modeled, and has gooa 
values in contrast of tone and light 
and shade. Mrs, Leighton has been 
painting for some time. In the east 
she taught art in the high school. 
Later, we may expect individual can- 
vases from her brttsh. 
* ok * 





Several weeks ago the work of the 
students of the Stickney Memoria! 
School of Pasadena was partially dis- 
cussed. Now that it has been hung in 
a uniformly taped arrangement it 
makes a most credible showing. As 
encouragement for future work sev- 
eral scholarships were awarded. The 
first to be known as Stickney Mem- 
orial Scholarship was presented to 
Beatrice Ward whose seated nude has 
usually fine understanding in the 
handling of planes of bone and flesh. 
This will enable her to attend the 
morning and afternoon life classes, | 
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Honorable mention for a_ standing 
nude was given Mrs. Kathryn W. 
Leighton, A scholarship for black 
and white drawing was Margaret Cor- 
win’s award and Kathrine Barbour re- 
ceived a like prize for the best paint- 
ing from costume model. Honorable 
mentions were also given Jane Duffie 
for painting from costume model; 
Rosario Medina for still life; Ella 
Kellogg for quick sketching in oil and 
Anne Harnett for best drawing from 
the nude in the Saturday morning 
class. Other scholarships were won 
by Frances Luderbach whose com- 
position “Autumn” shows her to ad- 
vantage; Mildred Lewis for best draw- 
ing from costume model; Mrs. Jean- 
ette Simpson for best painting from 
still life and Ada Chase for the best 
drawing from a nude model, Note- 
worthy canvases are Beatrice Ward’s 
three-quarter male nude which has 
fine proportions and is well consid- 
ered in modeling; Jane Duffie’s study 
of Corsi as a pirate, good both in 
values of color sense, and, modeling 
Mrs, Leighton’s “Prophet,” for which 
Corsi posed i in the costume he used in 
Sargeant famous frieze, now a part of 
the Boston library; several cleverly 
composed and conceived landscapes 
by Jane Duffie; Rosario Medina’s 
brass ‘bowl and bachelor buttons 
which received the prize award and 
is well thought out as to texture qual- 
ity and general handling; a table set 
with teapot and fruit by Ella Kellogg 
with finely treated teapot planes; Mrs. 
Peters’ copper pot and single La 
France rose, handsome in presenta- 
tion and lovely in tone; Mrs. Simp- 
son, chianti bottle, spray of narcisus 
and brown jar showing unusual tex- 
ture quality in the straw covering of 
the bottle, In the blacks and whites 
Mildred Lewis, preparing as illustra- 
tor, has several of interest and Mar- 
garet Corwin is well represented, 
while George Hopkins shows delicacy 
of feeling and strength in line. Mrs. 
R. A. Hopkins’ pen-and-ink illustra- 
tions are well composed and Mar- 
garet Corwin's promising monotypes 
are to be appreciated. Talent for 
composition is also exhibited by Miss 
Lauterbach in her dozen or more half- 
hour sketches. 


Next week The Little Gray Gallery 
at Exposition Park will afford new in- 
terest to those visiting the second 
floor of the Museum of History, Sci- 
ence and Art, as both walls will ex- 
hibit features of interest. One side 
will be honored by the canvases of 
William Keith and the other by a 
number of Innes’, These are loans 
from the collections of private individ- 
uals. Old Spanish carvings, the motif 
for chairs, chests, etc., are also on 
view. The Cassidy canvases are on 
their way north and will be hung 
early next week. 

* Ok 


Because of the interest created in 
his canvases Mr. C. W. Christmas has 
decided to continue his exhibition at 
the Steckel gallery for another week. 
Go and see these oil and water colors 
reproductions of various parts of the 
world. They are certain to interest 
you for many portray historical land- 
marks. 

x ok x 


Mabel Watson of Pasadena has 
plans most unique, adaptable to por- 
traying young people in the environs 
of the home garden among their fav- 
orite blossoms. Her child studies are 
rapidly becoming a necessity with 
those who wish to remember the 
younger generation in the artistic at- 
mosphere she knows so well how to 
create, 


* ok x 


O’Hara & Livermore studio in Pasa- 
dena has ‘been provided with a sum- 
mer dress. New hand-carved, marble 
book ends with provision for holding 
single blossoms are a novelty to be 
seen besides handsome black bedroom 

















furniture made smart by daintily 
painted, gay flowers. 
* Ok OX 

Ralph Davidson Miller has severai 
landscapes on view at the Byrens gal- 
lery at 836 South Broadway. “Los 
Angeles River” is an individual treat- 
ment as to color scheme for this art- 
ist. Another of a well depicted road 
and eucalypti is a vital contrast and 
a wood interior interprets an autumn 
mood. 

a ae 

Esther Hunt has been having studio 
week at her place on East Sixteenth 
street, when she entertained many 
visitors who came to see her new 
studies of the children and grown folk 
of Chinatown. Miss Hunt received 
in a Chinese gown and regaled her 
guests with Chinese condiments and 
tea. The studio fittings and antique 
accessories provided unusually fine 
backgrounds. 


Society at “Fairyland” 

Society was brilliantly represented 
Thursday evening at Temple Audi- 
torium, when the initial performance 
of the prize opera, “Fairyland,” was 
given. And not only was local society 
present, but distinguished visitors 
from all over the country were in at- 
tendance. Special importance and in- 
terest was attached to this opening 
night of the opera, given its premiere 
production here. Not even the first 
night of the regular opera season has 
been so auspicious an occasion, and 
no more resplendent assemblage of 
Los Angelans has ever been seen. 
Beautiful gowns and the flash of cost- 
ly jewels were everywhere in evi- 
dence within the big auditorium, 
which was filled to its capacity, while 
without the streets for several blocks 
were lined with limousines. To name 
the prominent folk who attended the 
opening performance would be too 
great a task. Among those noted, 
however, were Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. 
Blanchard, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey 
Holterhoff, Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard 
Jess, Senator and Mrs. Stephen W. 
Dorsey, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Hunting- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Herman H. Kerck- 
hoff, Mr. and Mrs. H. Jevne, Dr. and 
Mrs. West Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Mil- 
bank Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. 
Dupuy, Mr. and Mrs. William 4H. 
Jamison, Mr. and Mrs, Walter Ray- 
mond, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Mueller, 
Dr. and Mrs. Milbank Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Taber Fitzgerald, Miss 
Leila Holterhoff, Mr. and Mrs. George 
J. Denis, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bettners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horatio Parker of New 
Haven, Conn., and Mr. and Mrs. Brian 
Hooker of New York, Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Hooker being composers of the 
opera; Dr. and Mrs, Titian J. Coffey, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Behymer, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J. Byrne, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Chadwick of Boston, Mrs. Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach of 
Boston, Mr. Carl Busch of Kansas 
City, Mr, J. K. Lasky, Mr. Leonard 
Liebling of New York, Mme. Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink and daughter, 
Mrs, Charles H. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolf Tandler, Princess Tsianina Red 
Feather, Mrs. R. J. Waters, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Q. Story, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. 
Sale, Mr. Gurney Newlin, Mr and Mrs. 
Harrington Brown, Mrs D. E. Hart- 
well, Mr. and Mrs James Calhoun 
Drake, Mr. Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Mrs. Ralph Errole of San Fran- 
cisco, Dr. and Mrs. Carl Muck of 
Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. 
Lacy, Mr. C. I. D. Moore, Mr. W. T. 
Moreland, Mrs. Pauline Partridge of 
Chicago, Mrs. Gertrude Parsons, Dr. 
F. M. Pottenger, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Cass, Mrs, W. S. Bartlett, Miss Ger- 
aldine Farrar of New York, Col. and 
Mrs. William May Garland, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Gates, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
Earl, Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw 
and Mrs. Alfred Hertz of New York, 
Mr. M. H. Hanson, New York, Mr. 
W. L. Hubbard of Boston, and Mrs. 
O. J. Ochsner of Chicago. 2 
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Desk Phone 


and enjoy all the advantages any 
desk phone can offer---PLUS the 


Homephone automatic features. 


This desk phone contains the 


automatic dial. 


On this dial you 


form your number and do your 
ringing, without intermediation 


of a central girl. 


You never fail 


to connect immediately with the 
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Duncan Vail Company 


Fine Stationery, Engraving, Office Supplies 
Artists Materials, Architects Supplies 
Pictures, Framing, Mirrors 


730-732 South Hill Street 
Tel. 10679 LOS ANGELES 


School for Illustration and Painting 


Baker Block 
342 North Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Offers exceptional advantages to those desiring to 
become professional illustrators, portrait painters, 
etc. Drawing in all mediums and painting from 
the draped and nude model, still life, ete. Day 
classes morning and afternoon sessions fours hours 
each, Evening class from seven to ten. 


JOHN H. RICH, WM. V. CAHILL, Instructors 


THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 
Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 
Musie and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume 
Model—Studio and Open Air Classes 
Jean Mannheim and C, P. Townsley, 
Instructors. For Prospectus apply to 
Cc. P. Townsley, Director 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For. terms, ete, apply to the 
manager. 

1044 SCUTH HOPE STREET 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusvely to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 
to F. W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway. 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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! 
IN “America and Her Problems,” | 


Constant shows 
observer and an 
acute, enthusiastic student of condi- 
tions. Nor does this distinguished 
member of the I'rench senate base his 
study of the United States upon a 
chance, hasty visit to a few of the 
larger eastern cities: he has gone tp 
and down in the land from Boston to 
Los Angeles, from Seattle to New 
Orleans, and numerous trips across 
the Atlantic were made before he 
wrote this comprehensive work. Few 
Americans have seen all the places he 
has visited so that he speaks from 
wider experience than most native- 
born citizens have enjoyed. That he 
falls into grevious error is not due to 


a lack of effort to see and determine 
aright, but to the bias of the pacifist 
which he brought with him from his 
native land. 

To speak of the pleasant side, the 
virtues of the book, first: “If I were 
the state of California,” the author 
says, “I would start a French cook- 
ery school at San Francisco. It would 
be all that is wanted to complete Cal- 
ifornia culture.” He is most enthu- 
siastic about our state—yet he speaks 
not once of our good roads, but only 
of our bad ones! For American edu- 
cation, and for the American desire 
for education, he has unstinted praise, 
‘regarding this wish to improve the 
coming generation as the solvent for 
most of our difficulties. Indeed, the 
negro problem alone of all our trou- 
bles, he admits is too much for him; 
there only ‘be can see no ray of light. 
American enterprise, contrasted with 
the slower development in France, 
strikes him most favorably, and as is 
fitting in a volume dealing with this 
country, one lengthy chapter deals 
with competition—not only competi- 
tion between different parts of the 
United States but also with foreign 
countries. 

As to the French statesman’s er- 
rors: Biased by the doctrine of the 
pacifist, the author sees in the vic- 
tory of the Democratic party at the 
polls in 1912 a revolt against the 
growth of imperialism and in the ap- 
pointment of William Jennings Bryan 
as secretary of state a protest against 
increased armaments. He seems to- 
tally ignorant of the part played by 
the Nebraskan at the Baltimore con- 
vention and does not mention that 
this appointment was a political re- 
ward. This misreading of the mean- 
ing of our political system is the mos} 
serious error; others there are, but 
they are of a comparatively trivial na 
ture such as are certain to arise in 
the exploration, however careful, of 
a country so vast and varied as is 
ours. 

French is probably the most diffi- 
cult of all languages to translate ade- 
quately into English for much of the 
lightness and brilliancy of the original 
is always lost no matter how carefully 
and comprehendingly the work is 
done. But “America and Her Prob- 
lems” appears to have suffered more 
than the average French book. While 
doubtless an accurate rendition of the 
original, it is not interestingly put, 
but rather tends to be a dry recapitu- 
lation of facts. If the reader can for- 
give this unfortunate lack of vivacity, 
he will find much that is stimulating 
in the volume. (“America and Her 


D’Estournelles de 
himself a careful 











Problems.” By Paul H. B. D’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. The Macmillan 
Co. Bullock’s.) 


“The Modern Drama” 


In spite of the vast amount that 
has been written upon the subject, 
“The Modern Drama,” by Ludwig 
Lewisohn, fills a want long felt by 
students of the theater in that it pre- 
sents a clear, critical account of the 
history of the movement which start- 
ed with Ibsen and is continuing to the 
present day. For the specialist, this 
volume should be of great value be- 
cause of the historical treatment and 
because of the excellent and com- 
plete bibliographies; but to those who 
have neglected to keep up to the de: 
velopment and who wonder where 
to start to read in the vast mass of lit- 
erature on the subject, the little vol- 
ume should be a veritable treasure as 
it presents a coherent and fairly com- 
plete exposition of the entire subject. 


Prof. Lewisohn is one of the best- 
known critics of the modern move- 
ment in the theater, so his work is au- 
thoritative. Being the master of many 
tongues, he can give first-hand im- 
pressions of the various authors, 
above all, he has a clear and orderly 
brain which enables him to differen- 
tiate between the important and the 
trivial and does not lead the reader 


Lofft into by-paths and blind alleys. The 


publisher assures us that the volume 
contains “the completest critical bib- 
liography of the modern drama yet 
published in any language’ and one 
with the reputation of Mr. Huebsch 
would not make such a statement 
without ample justification. 

Writers included in this review are 
Ibsen, Bjorson, Strindberg, the Con- 
court brothers, Zola, Daudet, de Mau- 
passant, Becqtte, Porto-Riche, Cure}, 
Lavedan, Brieux, Hervieu, Lemaitre, 
Donnay, Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Halbe, Dreyer, Hirschfeld, Hartieben, 
Wedekind, Schnitzler, Jones, Pinero., 
Wilde, Shaw, Galsworthy, Barker, 
Maeterlinck, Rostand, Hofmannsthal, 
Yeats, Lady Gregory and Synge—a 
fairly complete list. The omission of 
such playwrights as Henri Bernstein, 
Adam Beyerlain and Karl Schoen- 
herr, though it may be justified by 
the author’s explanation that they 
have contributed nothing new to the 
stage, still is unfortunate in a book 
which deals with the modern drama 
in its totality. For the same reason 
and the added one which Prof. Lew- 
isohn frankly admits—ignoramce ot 
the languages—the works of tfe Ital- 
ian and Spanish authors are not in- 
cluded. But these omissions are of 
minor importance in a book of such 
general worth. It would seem that 
here is a volume which no student 
of the modern drama can afford to be 
without. (“The Modern Drama.” By 
Ludwig Lewisohn. B. W. Huebsch. 
Bullocks.) Ji Grae 





“Poems of Emile Verhaeran” 


Highly as heroic little Belgium has 
been eulogized in the last year, this 
book of poems by one of her most 
gifted sons, translated into English 
will not disappoint the most fastidi- 
ous. Forty years ago Emile Ver- 
haeran as a student at Louvain was 
forming a close friendship with that 
other choice spirit, Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Called later to the bar, he soon 
left law for the more congenial sphere 
of literature. In addition to editorial 


labors on the staff of L’Art Moderne, | 
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or months past there have appeared on the market large quantities of 


books. 


Such inducements were offered that we bought heavily. 


TILL JULY FIRST We offer this overstock at great reductions. 
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fact that it is stan- 
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DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 South Hill Street 


he founded, with the help of two 
other friends, the “Section of Art” in 
the “House of the People,’ a popular 
institution in Brussels, where  per- 
formances of the best music, com- 
bined with literary lectures, were 
given, Meanwhile, from 1883 on, 
there appeared from his pen the vari- 
ous volumes of verse by which he 
gained secure fame as a poet. He 
has also published four dramas, the 
finest of which, “Le Cloitre,” has been 
presented to a London audience. 

Verhaeren is an apostle of the vers 
libre, of which we hear so much to- 
day. He has, undoubtedly, as his ac- 
complished translator remarks in the 
introductory note, forged a rare and 
powerful weapon of poetic eloquence, 
revealing a wealth of imagery, a depth 
of thought, and a subtlety of expres- 
sion dificult to compress within con- 
ventional barriers. Like most gifted 
poets, he is fond of symbolism. In 
his contemplation of Nature, he finds 
in man the supreme beauty. “I feel,” 
he declares, “that my earlier Nature- 
poems are destined, as it were, for a 
‘background on which to paint my 
higher vision—the progress of man 
toward the ideal life.” 


In the selections presented to us in 
the present slim volume, and ad- 
mirably rendered into English by 
Alma Strettell, we are presented with 
the silent Flemish plains, with the 
“long-drawn rain athwart the dull 
grey day.” the “infinite length of the 
moorland,” the “river, round its cor- 
ners bending, and with the dyke- 
heads intertwined,” the gardens where 


The daisied grass is glad, and gay 

With crystal butterflies the hedge, 

Where globes of fruit shine blue; here 
“stray 

Peacocks beside the box-trees’ edge: 

A shining lion bars the way. 


Finest of all, however, is his poem 
La Multiple Splendeur, magnificently 
paraphrased hy Miss Strettell, under 
the heading, “The Glory of the Heav- 
ens:” 


Shining in dim transparence, the whole 
of infinity lies 

Behind the veils that the finger of ra- 
diant winter weaves; 

And down on us falls the foliage of 

stars in glittering sheaves, 

From out the depths of the forest, the 
forest obscure of the skies, 


See, from Nadir to Zenith one 
doth reach! 

Of yore, the souls exalted 

, high mysteries 

Saw, in the domination of these star- 
clouded skies, 

Jehovah's hand resplendent and -heard 
His silent speech. 


aureole 


by faith’s 


But now the eyes that scan them no 
longer may there aspire 

To see some god self-banished—not so, 
but the intricate 

Tangle of marvellous problems, 
messengers that wait 

On measureless Force, and veil 

there on her couch of fire. 

O cauldron of life, where matter, adown 
the eternal day, 

Pours herself fruitful, seething through 
paths of scattering flame! 

O flux of worlds and reflux to other 
worlds the same! 

Unending oscillation betwixt never and 
for aye! 


the 


her, 


The ten stanzas of this poem are in- 
stinct with life, and reveal the hand 
of a master. (Poems of Emile Ver- 
haeren, selected and rendered into 
Erelish py Alma Strettell, with a por- 
trait of the author by John S. Sar- 
gent, New York. John Lane Co. 
Bullock’s.) Jie Bul IDY, 


|tyn will make their future home 
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Social and Personal 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 





bows of tulle. The guests included 
Mrs. J. Ross Clark, Mrs. Jefferson 
Paul Chandler, Mrs. Ernest A, Bry- 
ant, Mrs. Henry Carlton Lee, Nlirs. E. 
Avery McCarthy, Mrs. George Sat- 
ford, Mrs. Dan McFarland, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Joyce, Mrs. J. fH. IF’. Peck, 
Mrs. N. Murray, Mrs. Hugh McFar- 
land, Mrs. William H. Bonsall, Mrs. 
William W. Mines, Mrs. Charles H. 
McFarland, Mrs. Victor Stewart, Mrs. 
Henry W. O’Melveny and Dr. Marcia 
Patrick. 


Mr. and Mrs. Freeman Ford of 
Pasadena, with their two smal] sons, 
Masters Bobby and Teddy, have taken 
a house at Hermosa Beach for the 
summer. They moved down to the 
beach the latter part of last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Brand of Glen- 
dale will enjoy their summer vacation 
at their hunting lodge in the Yose- 
mite. They will entertain with many 
delightful affairs in their attractive 
summer home. 


Mrs, Owen H. Churchill of 2201 
South Figueroa street has returned 
from her visit to La Jolla, where she 
was the guest of her daughter, Mrs. 
David H. McCartney. She alsa 
visited the San Diego exposition, 
making the trip frequently by motor 
from La Jolla to San Diego, 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Parker and their 
son, Alfred Parker, who recently re- 
turned from a visit of several days in 
San Diego with Judge and Mrs. Victor 
Shaw, are planning a northern trip in 
the near future. They will enjoy a 
stay of a week or two in San Fran- 
cisco, visiting the exposition there. 

Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes of 500 
West Twenty-third street have been 
enjoying a delightful sojourn in the 
north, Among other places of inter- 
est they have visited is the San Fran- 
cisco exposition. 


Mr. and Mrs. William P. Jeffries 
have taken a cottage at Ocean Park 
for the summer season, Last season 
they were in Santa Monica with Mrs. 
Jeffries’ parents, Judge and Mrs, 
Stephen C, Hubbell. 


At the home of Dr. Lewis Thorp 
in Covina, Dr. George Martyn and 
Miss Eva Cuvillier plighted their troth 
before a few intimate friends last 
Monday evening. Dr. and Mrs. Mar- 
in 
San Rafael Heights. 

Mr. Wilfred McKinley, who has 
been for two years taking a law 
course at Harvard law school, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, returned 
Thursday and will pass the summer 
vacation with his parents, Judge and 
Mrs. J. W. McKinley, returning to fin- 
ish the full course next year. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Walton of 
755 West Adams street, left a few 
days ago for Avalon, where they plan 
to pass the summer. 


Miss Frances Beveridge, the attrac- 
tive daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
I. Beveridge of Fourth avenue, has 
gone to San Francisco. She will be 
the guest of her uncle and aunt, Dr. 
and Mrs. James Washington Edwards 
at their sumer home at Belvedere. 
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Music and Musicians 
(Contmued from Page Seven) 





all disparage the European composer, 
but considered that the American song 
writer is equaling his foreign brother 
in virility and interest at least, if not 
going to the extremes reached by 
some of the Europeans. The Ameri- 
can composer in general clings to the 
melodic lines, but he is affected by the 
modern trend of harmonic structure 
and orchestral treatment. We wouia 
naturally expect the American to go 
further and to reach out into new 
fields quicker than the man from the 
older countries, but so far he has 
been the more conservative of the 
two. Possibly, he feels the artistic 
youth of his country and this may 
tend somewhat to timidity. 


“The real innovators in this field so 
far have been the Europeans. Per- 
haps that is natural. We_are inclined 
to say ‘the day will come’ for Ameri- 
can composition; but I say it is here. 
America has a musical present and 
even a past,” said the vivacious prima 
donna. “With the passing of such 
composers as MacDowell, Paine, Nev- 
in and others it is reasonable to say 
that we have a past, not to mention 
the older ballad writers, such as 
Stephen Foster and his contempor- 
aries. And who would doubt that it 
has a very active present when one 
contemplates the programs given ia 
Los Angeles the current ten days? 
Several of the songs I have used have: 
foreign words, but I use the Englisn, 
Tt seems to me so foolish—no, I will 
simply say so useless, to sing songs 





man, French, Ttalian and possibly 
Spanish. That is understood. But 
when I visited other countries I 
studied their language, read as much 
of their literature as I could master. 
Naturally, one has to spend time and 
study in these countries before one 
dare try to express their thoughts m 
their own language. And I might say 
that I have sung their folk songs to 
the people of Hungary, Bohemia, Rou- 
mania, Russia, Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway—and even Egypt, in 
the Arabic. I enjoy searching out the 
folk songs of each country I visit and 
I think possibly no singer has a 
greater collection of manuscript folk 
songs from varied countries than 1 
have made. 

While our visitors may carry away 
excellent impressions as to the ability, 
amity and hospitality of the local 
musical colony, there is one feature in 
which we fear the impressions may 
not be so pleasant. Friday night there 
was an excellent concert given at the 
Shrine Auditorium by the high school 
forces, a concert involving represen- 
tatives of possibly four hundred and 
fifty families. There were about 2506 
vacant seats. And Los Angeles ad- 
mittedly is doing as good musical 
work in the schools as any city in the 
country and we are supposed to take 
pride in our schools. There was an 
admittance fee of 25 cents, Saturday 
night, one of the best orchestral pro- 
grams ever produced in Los Angeles 
was given at Trinity Auditorium. The 
admission prices were 50 cents and 
$1.00. There were about six hundred 
vacant seats. Sunday afternoon, to 





size of the artist audiences. And yet 
Los Angeles has thousands of homes 
with ample incomes for the support 
of good music. It is simply that the 
supply exceeds the demand, at pres- 
ent. The musicians must do like the 
wise merchant—go to work to create 
a demand. Even the peanut vender 
gives away a peanut that he may sell 
a nickel’s worth. This is not a very 
dignified illustration, but it suggests 
that music must be put before the 
people in attractive and costless doses 
until the demand is created; when they 
will proceed to pay for it. 


At the Dominant Club dinner and 
reception last week the speakers were 
Mrs. Jamison, Dr. Hertz, Mrs. Kinney, 
Cecil Fanning, Arne Oldberg, Leonard 
Liebling, Faith Rogers, Chas. W. Cad- 
man, W. Blanchard and Bryan 
Hooker. There were many distin- 
guished guests and the affair reached 
the high water mark for the Domi- 
nant Club women. 


Molly Byerly Wilson, concert con- 
tralto, lately returned from a tour of 
the East, and Ethelyn M. Harrison, 
concert pianiste, who has recently 
come to the city, will offer to the 
guests of the Hollywood Hotel to- 
morrow evening a well selected pro- 
gram in joint recital. Miss Harrison 
will play piano compositions of Mac- 
Dowell, Philipp, Carreno, Burmeister 
and Chopin. Miss Wilson will sing 
an Italian aria, German lieder, and 
English songs, closing the program 
with a prayer which voices the cry of 
many weary hearts in the world 
stress of today, “Let Us Have Peace!” 





for a number of smart dinners given 
by guests of the hotel. Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey Holterhoff had as_ their 
guests, Mrs. French of Chicago, edi- 
tor of the Musical Leader and_ her 
daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. Billy 
Goodwin. Other notables in the musi- 
cal world who dined at the hotel in- 
cluded Mr. M. H. Hanson, the well- 
known New York impresario; Mrs. 
Kinney, president of the Federation 
of Musical Clubs; Mrs. Wallace 
Briggs, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club; Mrs. C. B. Kelsie, 
president of the Grand Rapids St. 
Cecilia Club; Mrs. Torrey Everett, 
the poet-composer; Mrs. Clara Davis, 
a jeader in musical circles and Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick K. Stearns who 
are the patrons of all good music in 
Detroit. 


Last night Mr. and Mrs. de Chauve- 
nat, Oscar Werner and Myrtle Quel- 
let gave a varied program at Trinity 
Auditorium, complimentary to the 
federation delegates and guests. The 
pastor of Trinity, Rev. Selecman, gave 
a five minute talk on “God's Voice 
in Music.” 

Director Tandler declares, “I am no 
longer a ‘Herr’; 1 am now a ‘Mr.” 
And he proudly proclaims his newly- 
attained American citizenship. Hoch! 


Last Sunday morning at Mozart 
theater S. W. Mountz gave a lecture 
song recital, assisted by Lillian 
Amalee Smith, pianist. Mr. Mountz 
presented a program of American 
songs in which Los Angeles was rep- 


written by Americans, to American 
audiences, in German or French or 
Italian. It is to be presumed thar 
Americans speak and understand Eng- 
lish—and I hope I can sing the Eng- 
lish so they may tunderstand it. In 
all my foreign tours I made a point cf 
singing in their own tongue to the 
people I was visiting. Of course, we! 
singers have to know English, Ge:- 


hear a chorus of four hundred and the 
city band with the Woman’s Orches- 
tra the Shrine was nearly full. 
mission fee was charged! 
ence is obvious. 
its music for 
spirit has kept the Symphony Orches- 
tra down to hard lines; the same spirit 
has killed the popular orchestra con- 
certs; the same spirit has reduced the 


No ad- 
The infer- 
Los Angeles wants 
This same 


lease; 


4 know, 
nothing. 


Lord God of Love, let us have peace, 
From war’s vain sacrifice give us re- 


Grant peace the victories war cannot 
God of the Ages, Thy mercy show. 
Sunday evening’s concert given at 


the Beverly Hills hotel : 
Heartt Dreyfus was the inspiration 


by Estelle 


resented by Frank H. Colby, Roy La- 
mont Smith and Homer Grunn, al- 
most the only representation the Los 
Angeles composer has had in the cur- 
rent week of music. Following these, 
an address on “The Muses and Cul- 
ture” was given by Dr. Nathaniel I. 
Rubinkam. Tifteen American com- 
posers were represented in the pro- 
gram. 








Sidelights on a Great Conductor 

Conductor Hertz in a reminiscent mood made 
comparison of the music of Fairyland with that 
of “Mona,” Mr. Parker’s first operatic attempt. 
He said “The former production was less appeal- 
ing and had not the value in melody. The or- 
chestration is wonderful and some of the melodies 
will be sung down the annals of time,’ is his 
prediction, “The production will have to 
be acknowledged as one of the most beautitul 
ever presented, and Los Angeles is deserving of 
the highest praise for the success of this gigantic 
undertaking.” Martin E. Hanson, the weil 
known New York impresario, agrees with Mr. 
Hertz. “It is superior in every respect,” is his 
statement, adding “and as a production te Ig. Heke 
ahead of ‘Mona. so splendidly presented at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York.” Mr. 
Hanson dwelt with emphasis on the loving care 
the opera has received at the hands of Mr. Hertz, 
who, he says labored day and night that the 
ensemble should be as near perfection as pos- 
sible. Three days before the first presentation 
the lighting rehearsals did not come up to his 
standard and he undertook to serve as electrician 
until the desired effect was obtained. Tuesday 
evening, at the dress rehearsal, spectators were 
made keenly aware of the truth of Mr. Hanson's 
statement for an almost dripping coat, due to 
excessive perspiration, had to be forcefully re- 
moved. On this same occasion one came close 
to the soul of the man. He was so absolutely 
lost in what he was doing that he hardly knew 
how zealously he followed the melody with his 
arms. It made him almost superhuman there in 
the dark. 


Honors For a Native Daughter 

Marcella Craft, California’s native daughter, 
has reached the zenith of her ambition! Not 
fong since at the Gamut Club dinner she said: 
“When I was a young girl I left Riverside to 
seek perfection in the production of melody, I 
hoped I might one day gather many good things 
and bring them all back to California.” She has 
fulfilled her mission! How gloriously, all who 
have heard her sing ‘The Rose of Love in the 
Garden of Life’ aria in the second act of Fairy- 





land, must know. And so petulant has been her 
public, that, despite the fact that her contract 
called for two performances only, with a rest 
day between, she has been compelled to appear 
at four consecutive performances, a most tn- 
usual proceeding in the history of operatic pro- 
duction. Many honors are coming her way. 
The most recent is that bestowed upon her by 
Richard Strauss who has forwarded an especially 
arranged orchestrated finale of Salome which 
he wrote that Miss Craft might use it in con- 
cert. He did this for her as he believed she more 
definitely represented his ideal of that character. 
Horatio Parker would do well to follow with a 
like compliment and prepare a special orchestra- 
tion of the above named aria in Fairyland for 
her. 


Honors for Mrs. Beach 


Of the many prominent visitors lured by the 
Federation of Music Clubs’ convention, none has 
left a more lasting impression than Mrs. H. H. 
Beach of Boston who gave so clever an account 
of herself last Saturday evening when she played 
her concerto accompanied by the Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mrs, Beach since then has been to San 
Diego where she was warmly welcomed, Dr. 
Stewart giving a special organ recital and Miss 
Rowan singing three of Mrs, Beach’s favorite 
compositions. July 4, she is to be signally hon- 
ored at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. The au- 
thorities there have officially accepted her Pan- 
ama Hymn which is to be.sung by many voices 
under orchestra accompaniment, directed by Jolin 
Phillip Sousa. Later, she is to give a special 
program there and she leaves for San Francisco 
next Thursday to complete arrangements for 
that event. 


Frank Duveneck Much Alive 

Though a man’s work at the time of an award 
may not be so pertinently alive as he himself is, 
it is not suffictent reason for condemning him to 


lose such honor.. Much banter of words has 
passed within the-syeek concerning Frank Duve- 
neck and the gold medal of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. Beating facts, I wrote to Mr. 
Harshe, assistant chief of the department of fine 





arts, concerning the “death” of Mr. Duveneck, 
which was reported, and also for particulars of 
any awards that may have been made. Here is 
his reply: “There have been, as you know, some 
unattthentic and inofficial awards published in the 
papers. Since the superior jury of the interna- 
tional jury of awards has not yet confirmed any 
of the findings of the department jury in fine 
arts, it is impossible to give out, for a few days, 
any statement whatever, but I will be very glad, 
as soon as I am at liberty, to do so.” Frank Duve- 
neck would probably say as Mark Twain did, 
ae the report of his death is greatly exagger- 
ated. 


New President of Federation 

From being a lover of music and an interpreter 
of melody for many years Mrs, A. J, Ochsner of 
Chicago has gravitated into the presidency of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. When 


I asked what her future plans were she said: “Y 
have never been a presiding officer of any club 
or society. I have merely served for the last 
two years as one of the directors of the Lakeview 
Musical Club, which organization I came here to 
represent. My love for music was nurtured and 
encouraged by dear old William L. Tomlin under 
whom I served as a member of the Apollo Musi- 
cal Club for twenty years. This unexpected honor 
has greatly embarrassed me. There are many 
more efficient persons who might fill the place 
more creditably, but I shall do all in my power 
to further the cause of music in this country. In 
discussing the future of the Federation, Mrs. 
Ochsner laid stress on the perfection of the 
Students’ Extension, a newly organized depart- 
ment, which successfully presented a program 
last Monday afternoon at Trinity Auditorium 
when twelve students gave meritorious exhibi- 
tion of their talents. The object of this depart- 
ment is to make possible the hearing of young 
musicians of promise. Mrs. Ochsner is the wife 
of one of Chicago’s ablest surgeons. He has 
been chief surgeon of two of the largest hospi- 
tals there for twenty years, is an authority on 
appendicitis and his text books on clinical sur- 
gery for the instruction of practitioners and stu- 
dents have had wide circulation. 
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EGLIGIBLE as it was, the bet- 


terment in the market this week 
was something of a relief to followers 
of speculative activities, after the un- 
usually lifeless situation of the last 
month or two. Several leading stocks 
even revealed a small upward turn, 
among them particularly Amalgamate, 
Western Union and West Coast 
Oil. Union was an exception in that 
it declined slightly. The price of this 
issue at present writing is $52.50, 
There has been only a limited amount 
of trading in it. 

An odd lot or so of Amalgamated 
and Western’ Union Oil have been 
dealt in. Both these companies have 
declared their regular monthly divi- 
dends, the Western Union, in addi- 
tion, announcing an extra one of 50 
cents a share, Amalgamated’s is at 
the usual rate of 75 cents a share. 
West Coast will make its usual dis- 
bursement of $1.50 a share next 
month. The low-priced oils stocks 
have remained dull and unchanged. 

Mining issues have dropped into the 
background, with only a few deals in 
Yellow Pine, Big Jim Gold and Con- 
solidated Mines recorded. There is 
still a movement on foot to list on the 
local exchange a number of the Salt 
Lake securities, with a view to stimu- 
lating interest in the mining stock 
market. 

Los Angeles Investment for the 
first time in weeks has shown signs 
of life, and, incidentally, a firmer 
tendency. The market at present writ- 
ing is 34 to 35 cents. On the whole, 
however, this issue is little affected 
by the progress of the trial of the for- 
mer directors, and the trading which 
took place this week could hardly be 
ascribed to any developments in the 
case. ’ 

There are still occasional trades in 
the Home Telephone securities, and a 
deal in Citizens National Bank stock, 
off board, was reported. Most of the 
bonds and bank stocks receive little 
attention at present, although the bus- 
iness in the former, at least, off board, 
was very good in the spring. 

Disbursements which are now being 
made as a part of the half yearly div- 
idends payments will have a tendency 
to place more money in circulation 
for the time being, and perhaps part 
of this will find its way into stock 
market channels. 

Reports indicate that plans are be- 
ing laid for a reorganization of the 
General Petroleum Company on a 
new basis. The bondholders got to- 
gether recently to discuss the possi- 
bilities for such a project. Mean- 
while, the company, after many vicis- 
situdes, is to an extent redeeming its 
laurels in a financial way. More care- 
ful field management and better suc- 
cess in handling the marketing busi- 
ness are bringing good results. 

News of value as a market influ- 
ence is at present conspicuous by its 
absence. The last development of 
any consequence was the oil strike of 
the Western Union whose fruits are 
seen in the extra dividend. 


Banks and Banking 

There has been no change in bank 
rates for money on the Atlantic coast 
in the last week and it is unlikely that 
there will ‘be in the near future. 
Bankers are inclined to the belief 
that there will be a healthier tone to 
business this fall, but this, of course, 


is problematical. There still is appar- 
ent an attitude of extreme caution 
pending the receipt of the German 
reply to the American note. When 
this is out of the way and the posi- 
tion of the imperial government con- 
cerning the demands of President 
Wilson relative to the prosecution of 
submarine warfare is definitely known, 
there will be a much easier feeling 
and a corresponding disposition to 
undertake things on a larger scale. 





NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 29620 

In_ the Matter of the Estate of Norris 
M. Van Brunt, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed Carrie M. Van Brunt, executrix 
of the last will and testament’of Nor- 
ris M. Van Brunt, deceased, to the 
ereditors of and all persons having 
claims against the said deceased or said 
estate, to exhibit the same, with the 
necessary vouchers, within ten months 
after the first publication of this notice, 
to the said executrix at the office of 
GRAY, BARKER & BOWEN, attorneys, 
Suite 1029 Title Insurance Building, 
northeast corner of Fifth and Spring 
Streets, in the City of Los Angeles, 
County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia, which is hereby designated as 
the place for the transaction of the 
business of said estate. 

Dated this 30th day of June 1915, 
(being the date of the first publication 


hereof). 
CARRIE M, VAN BRUNT, 
Execttrix of the last will and 
testament of Norris M. Van 
Brunt, Deceased, 
GRAY, BARKER & BOWEN, 
Attorneys for said executrix. 





NOTICE OF CONTEST 


Department of the Interior, 
United States Land Office, Los Angeles, 
June 28, 1915. 

To Warren A. Walker of New Bury 
Park, Contestee: 

You are hereby notified that George 
E. Scott, who gives Cornell, Cal., as his 
post-office address, did on June 1st, 1915, 
file in this office his duly corroborated 
application to contest and secure the 
cancellation of your Homestead Entry 
No, Serial No. 021166, made 
Dec, 9th, 1918, for Lot 4, Nwy NWY% 
SW% NW, Section 1, Township 1 S., 
Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, and as 
grounds for his contest he alleges that 
said Warren A. Walker abandoned said 
land since date of entry and has never 
cleared any land or made any improve- 
ments of any sort. 

You are, therefore, further notified 
that the said allegations will be taken 
as confessed, and your said entry will 
be canceled without further right to be 
heard, either before this office or on 
appeal, if you fail to file in this office 
within twenty days after the FOURTH 
publication of this notice, as shown be- 
low, your answer, under oath, speci- 
fically responding to these allegations 
of contest, together with due proof that 
you have served a copy of your answer 
on the said contestant either in person 
or by registered mail. 

You should state in your answer the 
name of the post office to which you 
desire future notices to be sent to you. 

JOHN D. ROCHH, Register. 

ALEX MITCHELL, Receiver. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 28, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025623 

Notice is hereby given that Guillermo 
Bojorquez, whose post-office address is 
Palms, California, did, on the 22nd day 
of January, 1915, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
025628, to purchase the Lots 1, 2, 3 and 
4, Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 
16 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to 
such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $361.20, 
the stone estimated at $216.72 and the 
land $144.48; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 
i2th day of August, 1915, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 

















Loans and Discounts 

Bonds, Securities, etc. 

U. 8S. Bonds to Secure Circulation 
Premium on U. S. Bonds 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Contingent Account 


Capital Stock 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes, ete. 
Circulation 

DEPOSITS 


belief. 

J. M. Elliott 
Stoddard Jess J. C. Drake 
John P. Burke Frank P. Flint 
John 8. Cravens M. H. Flint 


Loans and Discounts 
Bonds, Securities, Etc. 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Reserved for Taxes, Interest, Etc 
DEPOSITS—-Demand 











INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
I, W. T. S|. Hammond, Cashier of the above named bank, do solemnly 
Swear that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 


W.T.S. Hammond c. 
H. Jevne 

J. O. Koepfli 
BE. J. Marshall 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE LOS ANGELES TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 23, 1915. 


(Owned by the Stockholders of the First National Bank) 
RESOURCES 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


The First National Bank of Los Angeles 


at the Close of Business, June 23, 1915 
RESOURCES 


$16,301,694.65 
1,457,164.00 
1,250,000.00 
None 
175,000.00 
52,431.47 
6,078,551.52 


$25,314,841.64 


9. 
1,200,100.00 
19,956,145.535 


'25,314,841.64 


John B. Miller 

Dan Murphy 

F. Q. Story 
Directors 


W. Gates 


$ 1,500,000.00 
1,850,000.00 
248,567.21 
45,828.52 


18,135,294.88 
$21,279,680.61 

















Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy direct 


from the owner of the bonds. 


Never get on or 
off a moving 
car. Haste isn’t 


worth life or 


limb. 
Be sure it is 


“Safety 
First” 


ae 


Los AngelesRailway 





Office, Los Angeles, California, at 10:00 
a.m, 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent 
issues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 











Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor, 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 
Main 5647 Home 60127 


SS Psa! 
TSR 








VACATION 
1915 


TEN DAYS STOPOVER at 
San Francisco or Oakland 
on all one way tickets 
reading through these 
points to or from ponts 
beyond the California 
State Line and reading 
Southern Pacific out of 
stopover point. 


You are cordially invited 
to make the Southern Pa- 
cific Building your head- 
quarters whle visiting the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. 
It is maintained for your 
comfort and accommoda- 
tion. Rest rooms for men 
and women, ticket office 
and information bureau, 
and the Sunset’ theater 
with comfortable _ seats, 
pipe organ and illustrated 
lectures, all absolutely 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street. 
Phones: 60641; Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central 


SUGGESTIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The Exposition City—the Mecca of 
the world this year. 


SANTA BARBARA 

The “Mission City” a wonderful 
combination of Mountain, Sen and 
Shore. 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
California’s famous inland watering 
place—a resort of the highest class 
for health, recreation and rest. 


DEL MONTE 
With its Hotel, Park, 17-mile drive 
and 40-mile scenic boulevard. Polo, 
Golf, Tennis. 


SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atinntie City of the West”— 
Casino, Hotel, Casa del Rey, clint 
drives, motoring, golf, yachting. 


YOSEMITE AND BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world; easy of access. 


THE HIGH SIERRAS 
Nature’s Playground — Camping, 
Hunting, Fishing. 


OWENS VALLEY 
Home of the Golden Trout. 


SHASTA SPRINGS and SHASTA RE- 
SORTS 
Pleasure places set amid wild crags. 


KLAMATH LAKE and CRATER LAKE 
The land of pine and fir and big 
game—The sportsman’s paradise. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST and 

CANADIAN ROCKIES 
The Land that Lures. 

LAKE TAHOE 
A mile high among the pines—any- 
thing from “roughing it” to luxury. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
“Wonderland” where geysers gush. 


SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


THE EXPOSITION LINE 


Low Cost and Excellent Quality 


Make 


“L. A. GAS” 


The Most Desirable Fuel 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home 10003 


Main 8920 


Do you ever tell your 


friends how you enjoy 


The Graphic? 











CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,600. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK oT PETTIGREW, Cashier. 


Wes . i i Capital $1,500,000; Surplus $500,- 
s Cor. Third and Spring 000; Undivided Profits, 235,441.61. 


George Chaffey, President, 
George A. J. Howard, Cashier. 
Capital $825,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits $36,260.00. 


J, E. FISHBURN, P ; 
NATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 2,70 tee eee 


4% N, E, Cor. Fourt i Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus and 
h and Spring Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 

Capital, $300,000, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,502,664; Deposits, 
$20,000,000. 


“ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK, W; HELLMAN, President. 


i V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


CUT RATE SEED HOUSE 


Not in the SEED COMBINE. Our Seeds are the VERY BEST. We pay 
as much for ours as they do for theirs, which the invoices will prove. 
But their profits are too large. Our slogan: SEEDS at LOW PRICE and 
NO PRICE can buy better. Send for our Price List. 


West Coast Cut Rate Seed House, 116-118 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
+ S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 











H IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


# Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 








OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 








TIRSstT NATIONAL BANK 
4S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 





Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


Regular Tariff Prevails 
Throughout 
Exposition Year 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


To Chicago, 
Denver, 
St. Paul 
and East 


Your choice of Three Fast 
Trains East via Salt Lake City. 


The Los Angeles Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles !:25 p.m, 


The Pacific Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles at 9 a.m, 


The Burlington Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles at 9 a.m, 
Observation, drawing room-com- 
partment sleepers and dining 
cars to Chicago, Denver and 
Omaha, and through sleepers to 
St. Paul-Minneapolis, over the 


Salt Lake Route and Union Pacific 


Tickets and Information at 601 
So. Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St, 
Los Angeles, and outside offices. 


It is as neceSsary for ev- 
eryone to “stop the leaks” 
in personal affairs as it is for 
business men to do so in 
theirs. 


The money you spend un- 
necessarily might just as well 
be going into your own ac- 
count at the Security, as into 
that of someone else. 


Small accounts welcomed. 
They grow. 
J. F. Sartori, President 
GURITYW trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $42,000,000. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 
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Genuine “Old Hickory Furniture 


--- Lhe Furniture of Andrew Jackson’s time---and were you fortunate 
enough to possess some of the furniture of that day, you, no doubt, would 
find it just as good as the day it was made---and the same is true of this 
“Old Hickory’ Furniture that is to be found in this Bullock Furniture Section--made of the 


tree with bark left on---it will withstand all the elements to which Porch and lawn furniture 
is subjected---Furniture for lifetime service--See “Old Hickory’’--at Bullock’s---7 th floor. 


(lg 11 \ Cy \ = 
| ir mk Kw NS 


—The Frame is of young Hickory Saplings and the —The first rocker on the left of the cut is $4.00— 
woven parts are of the inner bark of the hickory— the chair to match is $3.75—the stool, $2150—the 


i in the natural state—no varnish or finish : - : a 
oe in woven back chair, $4.25 and the child’s chair, $1.00. 


---Buy New Summer Rugs at Bullock’s 


Sanitary Deltox Rugs 


---rugs that will give an added touch of coolness to your summer bungalow. Rugs that will 
wash and that are reversible and that will wear more than one season---May be had in the 
plain or figured effects---and at the following prices-— 

18x36 ins., 50c, 60c. 

27x54 ins., $1, $1.25. 

36x72 ins., $1.50, $1.75. 

4ax7é ft., $3., $3.50. 

6x9 ft., $4.50, $5.50. 

8x10 ft., $6.50, $7.50. 

9x12 ft., $7.50 and $10.00 








